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DR. BRIGGS AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY GEOFFREY DEVEREUX. 


mee NDER the title ‘Catholic: the Name and the 
1. Thing” Dr. Charles Augustus Briggs* has flung 
into the arena of controversy an article that will 
rise many times in years to come to perpetuate 
iereeeeta the discord that has torn the peace of modern 
Promeaiia. The learned scholarship of the author and the 
judicial courage with which he approaches every knotty problem 
of theology will give a hearing to his views .on any religious 
question; but if we mistake not, the learned doctor will dis- 
cover that many Protestants, who patiently heard him when he 
only opposed one branch of Protestantism against another, will 
be restless and irritable when he requests their consideration of 
his argument against all Protestantism and in favor of the 
Catholic Church. When we remember how the so-called 
“Catholic party” in the Episcopal Church rebelled against the 
admission of Dr. Briggs to their fold, we cannot help but see a 
grim humor in the bitter arraignment of that party in this 
article, when he charges them with being the most perverse of 
all Protestants. He says: “Still others would insist upon all 
the chief dogmas and institutions characteristic of the Western 
Church before the Reformation, and undo all the work of 
reform except the single item of separation from the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome. But it is difficult to see how any one who has 
gone so far should not take the final step. For it were mere 
wantonness to separate from the Church for no other motive 
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than ecclesiastical independence. It is mere perversity not to 
return to Rome if the conscience is convinced that Rome is 
right in all her great controversies with Protestantism.” 

It is a delicious revenge, but it will only increase their de- 

termination to destroy him, and, indeed, he has put weapons 
in their hands by which the task will be made easy, for even 
the Episcopal Church at large comes in for a share of his 
severest criticism. He says: ‘Nothing has so much injured 
the Church of England in the past as her arrogant exclusive- 
ness as a national church. That has brought her into the 
present crisis of her history, torn by faction and reproached 
by a multitude of enemies. Her daughter, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, has too often exhibited 
this baneful temper, and so repelled multitudes who would’ 
otherwise have gladly united with her. If she arrogate to her- 
self the name ‘ Catholic,” which is regarded as the common 
inheritance of Christianity in some sense by all who use the 
Apostles’ Creed, no one will recognize her right to it but her- 
self; a multitude of her own clergy and people will be 
ashamed of their church, and she will become the mock of 
historical critics.” 
' One can imagine the sensation these words will create 
when they become generally known among Episcopalians. 
Fortunately, it may be that no central body exists in the 
Episcopal Church with: power to place the learned doctor on 
trial, as existed in the Presbyterian Church, but there may be 
a strong hint that he should “move on” once more, and if 
so, the reader of this article finds it easy to see that his next 
resting place will be the same that gave rest to Cardinal 
Newman and other great minds who wearied of the unrest 
outside of the True Church—the Roman Catholic Church. 

But let us turn to pleasanter themes and congratulate Dr. 
Briggs on the accurate definition he has been able to discover 
for the word Catholic. No Catholic theologian could ask a 
Protestant to admit more than Dr. Briggs freely concedes after 
his investigation of Christian history. He quotes from Catho- 
lic writers with approval, to show the antiquity of the word 
Catholic; to show that it stood for “(1) Vital unity of the 
Church in Christ. (2) The geographical unity of the Church 
extending throughout the world. (3) The historical unity of 
the church in apostolic tradition.” To prove this, he cites 
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Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch; Hermas, the Roman prophet 
Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, and many other ancient Fathers. 
He concedes the authority of the’ church to define creed. 
“ Moreover, the church was inhabited by the Divine Spirit, 
the great teacher, counsel, and guide, in accordance with: the 
promises of Jesus, and the experience as well as the teachings 
of the Apostles. This deposit (of faith) was used by the church 
under the guidance of the Divine Spirit when, it was needed 
in the unfolding of its knowledge and of its life. It soon be- 
came necessary, after the death of the Apostles, and of theit 
immediate successors, to collect in definite form the essential 
things of this deposit (of faith). It was certainly the work of 
the second Christian century to give us the consensus of the 
church in a canon—the creed known as the Apostles’ Creed. 

The old Protestant view that the church of the sécond 
century declined from. the apostolic faith as expressed in the 
New Testament, is historically impossible and incredible.” And, 
as showing the continuous power of the church to regulate the 
faith of her children, he says: “If, moreover, we recognize 
that the first council may define the Catholic faith by limiting 
orthodoxy to one of several views hitherto prevailing, and may 
so divide the Christian Church into sections, of which only 
one can be called Catholic, there is no valid reason ‘why we 
should stop with that council, or, indeed, with any council) 
for it establishes the principle that to be and. remain Catholic 
one must accept as final the decisions of the Catholic Church 
on any question, in any and in every age until the end of: the 
world. And this is quite. easy so soon as the principle is 
recognized.” ’ 

He concedes that ‘‘ There can be no doubt that at the close 
of the third Christian century ‘Roman’ and ‘Catholic’ were 
so closely allied that they were practically identical.” He 
quotes from Harnack to show: 

(1) That the Apostles’ Creed is essentially a Roman sym- 
bol. 

(2) That it was in Rome that the canon of Holy Scripture 
first began to be fixed. 

(3) That the list of bishops, with the doctrine of apostolic 
succession, appears first in the Roman Church. 

(4) That Rome became the normal constitution for all the 
churches. 
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(5) That the Primacy of Rome was recognized in the sec- 
ond century, in a sense. 

And last, but not least, ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the 
Roman Catholic Church of our. day is the heir, by unbroken 
descent, to the Roman Catholic Church of the second century, 
and that it is justified in using the name ‘Catholic’ as well as 
the name ‘Roman’,” Further quotations might be made from 
this remarkavle article, but enough has been shown to indicate 
the unmistakable trend of the doctor’s mind. He is not ready 
as yet to adopt the inevitable and logical result of his ad- 
mitted facts. He hesitates on the brink by a subtle discus- 
sion in his mind of two distinctions in the realm of faith, the 
ethical and the religious. He salves his troubled doubts by 
charging the Church of Rome with erring in her ethics. He 
says: “If only the Roman Church had maintained her pre- 
eminence in love, no one would ever have denied her primacy. 
If Rome would renew her first love, the reunion of the Catho- 
lic Church would be assured.” This is the cry of a pure 
heart. It has been the cause of many seditions in the church 
from Tertullian to the present day. It is a snare of Satan, 
who transforms himself into an angel of light that he may 
deceive the unwary. If the minds of men were so darkened 
when our Lord was on the earth that he was called Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils, while he lived a life in which no one 
could find a spot, it is not strange that learned critics can find 
matter for criticism in a. church holy in her doctrine but very 
human and faulty in her members—especially when they are 
taught hostility to her almost with their mothers’ milk. Let 
us not be uncharitable. Let us remember John Henry New- 
man, who said that even when he knew he was on the road 
to Rome, yet remained in the Church of England, because the 
time was not ripe: “I am as a man who is on his road to a 
city which he sees in the distance. I am going there, but I 
am yet on the road and must take many steps before I reach 
4 hand 

Dr. Briggs is on the road. He sees the City of God in 
the distance. But there are many steps yet to take. Who 
can think that the light that has led him almost to the gate 
will fail him now? 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
THE MEANS OF ATTAINING IT. 


BY A MISSIONARY. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Wis HRISTIAN Unity is much discussed at present, 
ik because the need of it is widely felt. Some of the 
causes underlying the felt need are: the evident 
YAW; waste of men and means in the overlapping of 
Wereerema the sects, the powerlessness of other forces to 
soften the antagonisms of our industrial system, the decline of 
sectarian organizations relatively to the growth of organiza- 
tions in the world of business and politics, the decay of faith 
resulting from the disunion and antagonisms of those who 
assume to speak in the name of Christ, and the obstacles 
which disunion and discord are found to place in the way of 
missions to the heathen world. The seventeenth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel is more widely studied to-day than it ever 
was before. It is a true instinct which leads Christians to turn 
to that chapter for light on the subject. The whole chapter 
is a prayer, Christ prays first for Himself, then for the Apos- 
tles, and lastly for all true believers in Him; and the great 
object of His prayer is Christian Unity, ‘‘that they all may be 
one.” The following pages are a study of part of this prayer. 
In the quotations, one or more words are sometimes added in 
parentheses, when the context or the meaning requires them. 


PRAYER FOR THE APOSTLES. 


“TI have manifested Thy name to the men whom Thou 
hast given Me out of the world: Thine they were, and to Me 
Thou gavest them; and they have kept Thy word. Now they 
have known that all things which Thou hast given Me are 
from Thee; because the words Thou gavest Me I have given 
to them; and they have received them, and have known in 
very deed that I come out from Thee, and they have believed 
that Thou didst send Me. I pray for them. I pray not for 
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the world, but for them whom Thou hast given Me; because 
they are Thine. And all things are Thine, and Thine are 
Mine; and I am glorified in them. And nowI am not in the 
world, and these are in the world, and I come to Thee. Holy 
Father, keep them in Thy name, whom Thou hast given Me, 
that they may be one, as We also are. While I was with them 
I kept them in Thy name.” 

Here is a deep dividing line. On one side of it is the 
world; on the other side, the Apostieés with Christ. . He had 
separated them from their work in the world, and from kith 
and kin, and had attached them to Himself. And He ‘men- 
tions four forces which separate them from. the world. and 
attach them to Him... First, their vocation: “the men whom 
Thou: hast given Me out of the world.” Secondly, their fidel- 
ity to that vocation: ‘and they have kept Thy word.” 
Thirdly, their Christian faith: ‘‘they have known in very deed 
that I came out from. Thee.” And fourthly, His own guar- 
dianship of them: “ While I was with them I kept them in 
Thy. name.” With Him as their Head they form a separate 
Society, united with one another by their union with Him. 
But now He is about to leave them in the world, and His 
great desire is that they may continue united in the highest 
kind of unity, “that they may be one, as We also are.” 


PRAYER FOR US. 


After praying for the Apostles, our Lord looks at His 
Church in the centuries to come. He sees us. He sees that 
the dividing line between His Church and the world remains, 
but also that the vast multitudes of people who have passed 
over from one side to the other have brought with them those 
forces of the world which divide men into mutually hostile 
races, nations, classes, and parties. His own guardianship had 
been the visible, uniting force in the case of the Apostles, and, 
after praying that we all may be one, He expresses by the 
one word “glory” the corresponding uniting force in the case 
of His Church. His words are: 

“And not for them (the Apostles) only do I pray, but for 
them also who through their word shall believe in Me, that 
they all (pastors and people) may be one, as Thou, Father, in 
Me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us. ‘ 
And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I have given to 
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them, that: they may be one, as We also are one; I in Them 
and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 

The unity our Lord prayed and worked for is. not a mere 
local unity. It is a world-wide unity. It embraces all who 
through the word of His Apostles believe in Him. That is 
the: scope of His prayer. To see what means He adopted, in 
addition to prayer, to secure the accomplishment of His de- 
sign, it is necessary to know the nature of the glory He gave 
us for that purpose. The key to all -knowledge of Christian 
Unity is that word: ‘The glory which Thou hast given Me I 
have given to them, that they may be one.” What glory did 
the Father give to the Son? The Gospels record three public 
manifestations of the glory which the Father had bestowed up- 
on the Son before the period of this seventeenth chapter. On 
each of these occasions the heavens opened to glorify the Son 
and to teach us the nature of that glory. At His Birth, in 
presence of the shepherds, He was glorified as the Saviour of 
men. At His Baptism the Father sent the Holy’ Ghost in 
visible shape upon Him and proclaimed His heavenly Sonship. 
At the Transfiguration He was glorified as King. A study of 
these gifts of glory will enable us to understand the glory 
which makes the Church one. 


AT HIS BIRTH. 


“And there were in the same country shepherds watching 
and keeping the night-watches over their flock. And behold 
an Angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of God 
shone round about them, and they feared with a great fear. 
And the Angel said to them: “Fear not, for behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the people; 
for this day is born to you a SAVIOUR, who is Christ the 
Lord, in the city of David. And this shall be a sign unto 
you. You shall find the Infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid in a manger. And suddenly there was with the Angel 
a multitude of the heavenly army, praising God, and saying: 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good will” (St. Luke ii.) 

The Epistle to the Hebrews shows at great length that it 
is by His priesthood that Christ is the Saviour. ‘‘ And where- 
as indeed He was the Son of God, He learned obedience by 
the things which He suffered; and being consummated He be- 


. 
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came to all that obey Him the cause of eternal salvation, 
called by God a High-Priest according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech. . . . He hath an everlasting priesthood whereby 
He is also able to save for ever them that come to God by 
Him, always living to make intercession for us. . . . But 
Christ having come a High-Priest of the good things to come, 
through a greater and more perfect tabernacle not made with 
hands—that is, not of this creation, nor by the blood of goats 
or of calves, but by His own Blood, entered once into the 
Holies, having obtained eternal redemption.” In Christ, there- 
fore, the titles Saviour and Priest are identical in meaning. It 
was at the moment of Incarnation that His priesthood was 
given and accepted. “Christ did not glorify Himself that He 
might be made a High-Priest; but He that said unto Him: 
Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten Thee.” And the 
Son accepted, saying: “Behold I come to do Thy will, O 
God” (Heb. x.) His ordination as Priest took place when “a 
body had been fitted unto” Him. And at His Birth the glory 
of His priesthood was manifested to the world, as told by St. 
Luke. é 

If the word Afosties had been translated into English in- 
stead of being transferred bodily from the Greek, we should 
speak of them as The Sent. They are called Apostles because 
they were sent. What the word implies depends on what they 
were sent to do. Christ tells us in His Prayer what they were 
sent to do. “ As Thou didst send Me into the world, even so 
have I sent them into the world.” The Father sent the Son 
into the world, in the first place, as Priest of salvation; and 
the Son sent the Apostles into the world as priests of minis- 
tration—that is, as His ministers in placing that salvation with- 
in reach of each succeeding generation. “And the glory 
which Thou hast given Me I have given to them.” The 
Apostles did not glorify themselves that they might be made 
priests; but He who said to them: TZhis do in commemoration 
of Me. The Prayer was uttered immediately after the Last 
Supper. At that Supper He had instituted Christian Public 
Worship. He had offered up His own Body and Blood under 
the forms of bread and wine, and then said to the Apostles: 
This do in commemoration of Me. The priesthood, with all 
that it involves, is one gift of glory to the Church. And this 
gift makes powerfully for unity in various ways. 
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I, THE PRIESTHOOD A UNITIVE FORCE. 


The dignity of the priesthood and the reverence it de- 
velops are uniting forces. Racial and social differences tend 
to disunion in religion. One race hates or despises another. 
The rich go in one direction, the poor in another. In both 
race and class differences oppression often widens the breach. 
Now, the priest may belong to a despised race or class, but 
none can despise him, unless he is personally unworthy; and 
the respect shown to him raises his race or class in the esteem 
of others. In a lecture recently given at Oxford University, 
Mr. James Bryce, M.P., well known to Americans by his work 
The American Commonwealth, said: 

“It is worth remarking that in respect if not of their prac- 
tical treatment of the backward races, yet of their attitude 
towards them, Roman Catholics ‘have been more disposed to a 
recognition of equality than have Protestants. The Spaniard is 
the proudest of mankind. He treated the aborigines of the 
New World as harshly as ever the Teutonic peoples have done. 
But he does not look down upon, nor hold himself aloof from, 
the negro or the Indian, as the Teutons do. Perhaps this may 
be owing to the powers of the Catholic priesthood and the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. An Indian or a negro priest— 
and in Mexico the priests are mostly Indians—is raised so 
high by the majesty of his office that he lifts his race along 
with him.” 

. The following account of a recent case in the United States 
is taken from the Ave Maria: 

“*Tn your person our race has. been advanced one hundred 
years,’ was the grateful greeting of a prominent negro to the 
Rev. J. H. Dorsey, the young colored priest recently ordained 
in Baltimore. Later, Father Dorsey, in a sermon to a church- 
ful of his own people, spoke words which are sure to bring 
the negro closer to his white brother in the Church which 
Christ founded for the salvation of both on ne equal 
terms. We quote a paragraph: 

“Never until the day of my ordination did it anne so 
plain to me that a priest of the Catholic Church is surrounded 
with a reverence which is overpowering. I shall never forget 
the scene after the ceremony was finished. Thousands of peo- 
ple crowded forward to get my blessing. No longer a question 
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whether I was white or colored, rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant,—simply I was a priest, and as such I had a blessing 
to impart; and the good, simple people, of all grades, classes, 
and colors, were anxious to kneel and have me place my 
hands, as yet moist with the holy oils, on their heads in bene- 
diction. The most affecting incident of the. day was the kneel- 
ing before.me of an old white-haired priest—eighty years or 
more of age,—and his kissing my hands after I had given him 
the blessing.’ ”’ 

- The history of England after the Norman conquest is an 
instance of the same force acting on a large scale. For some 
generations the bitterest enmity existed between the victorious 
Normans and the conquered Saxons. Macaulay’s phrases are 
anti-Catholic, but his narration of the facts may be taken as 
accurate: 

“In no country has the enmity of race been carried further - 
than in England. In no country has that enmity been more 
completely effaced. In the time of Richard the First the 
ordinary imprecation of a Norman gentleman was, ‘ May I be- 
come an Englishman!’ His ordinary form of indignant denial 
was, ‘Do you take me for an Englishman?’ The descendant 
of such a gentleman a hundred years later was proud of the 
English name. . . . 

“Meanwhile a change was proceeding, infinitely ‘more 
momentous than the acquisition or loss of any province, than 
the rise or fall of any dynasty. Slavery, and the evils. by 
which slavery is everywhere accompanied, were fast disappearing. 

“It is remarkable that the two greatest and most salutary 
social revolutions which have taken place in England—that 
revolution which, in the thirteenth century, put an end to the 
tyranny of nation over nation, and that revolution which, a few 
generations later, put an end to the property of man in man— 
were silently and imperceptibly effected. They struck con- 
temporary observers with no surprise, and have received from 
historians a very scanty measure of attention. They were 
brought about neither by legislative regulation nor by physical 
force. . . . It would be most unjust not to acknowledge 
that the chief agent in these two great deliverances was religion ; 
and it may perhaps be doubted whether a purer religion might 
not have been found a less efficient agent. The benevolent 
spirit of the Christian morality is undoubtedly adverse to dis- 
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tinctions of caste. But to the Church of Rome such distinctions 
are peculiarly odious, for they are incompatible with other dis- 
tinctions which are essential to her system. She ascribes to 
every priest a mysterious dignity which entitles him to the 
reverence of every:layman; and she does not consider any man 
disqualified, by, reason of his nation or his family, for the 
priesthood. Her doctrines respecting the sacerdotal character, 
however erroneous they may be, have repeatedly mitigated 
some of the worst evils which can afflict society. That super- 
stition. cannot be regarded: as unmixedly noxious which, in 
regions cursed by the tyranny of race over race, creates an 
aristocracy altogether independent of race, inverts the relation 
between the oppressor and the oppressed, and compels the 
hereditary master to. kneel before the spiritual tribunal of the. 
hereditary bondman. To this day, in .some countties where 
negro slavery exists, Popery appears in advantageous contrast to 
other forms of Christianity, It is notorious that the antipathy 
between the European and African races is by no means so 
strong at Rio Janeiro as at Washington. In our own country 
this peculiarity of the Roman Catholic system produced, during 
the Middle Ages, many salutary effects. It is true that, shortly 
after the battle of Hastings, Saxon prelates and abbots were 
violently deposed, and that ecclesiastical adventurers from the 
Continent were intruded by hundreds into lucrative. benefices. 
Yet even then pious divines of Norman blood raised their 
voices against such a violation of the constitution of the Church, 
refused to accept mitres from the hands of. the Conqueror, and 
charged him, on the peril of his soul, not to forget that the 
vanquished islanders were his fellow-Christians. The first pro- 
tector whom the English found among the dominant caste was 
Archbishop Anselm. At a time when the English name was 
a reproach, and when all civil and military dignities in the 
kingdom were supposed to. belong exclusively to the Con- 
queror, the despised race learned, with transports of delight, 
that one of themselves, Nicholas Breakspear, had been elevated 
to the Papal Throne, and had held out his foot to be kissed 
by ambassadors sprung from the noblest houses of Normandy. 
It was a national as well as a religious feeling that drew great 
multitudes to the shrine of Becket, the first Englishman who, 
since the conquest, had been terrible to the foreign tyrants. 
A successor of Becket was foremost among those who obtained 
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that Charter which secured at once the privileges of the 
Norman barons and of the Saxon yeomanry. How great a 
part the Catholic ecclesiastics subsequently had in the abolition 
of villanage we learn from the unexceptionable testimony of 
Sir Thomas Smith, one of the ablest Protestant counsellors of 
Elizabeth. When the dying slave-holder asked for the last 
Sacraments, his spiritual attendants regularly abjured him, as 
he loved his soul, to emancipate his brethren for whom Christ 
died. So effectually had the church used her formidable 
. machinery that, before the Reformation came, she had en- 
franchised almost all the bondmen in the kingdom except her 
own, who, to do her justice, seem to have been very tendérly 
treated’ (History of England, vol. i.) 

This last sentence is significant. It happens at times that 
the normal influence of the Church is in advance of the indi- 
vidual action of ecclesiastics. This seems to have been the 
case also in the Philippines. It shows that the Church has an 
inner life of her own, and does not subsist merely in the men 
who, for the time being, fill her offices. 


2. THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS A BOND OF UNITY. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass, which priests are ordained to 
“do in commemoration” of Jesus on the Cross, is a uniting 
force. Christian unity is threefold, being unity in faith, wor- 
ship, and organization. The Mass gives unity of worship. No 
matter where a Catholic goes, in any foreign country, whether 
he understands the language of the people or not, he can and 
does unite with them in worship at Mass and feel at home. 
The Mass is the offering to God of the Victim of the Cross, 
who is present on the altar under the forms of bread and 
wine; and that highest of worship is everywhere and always 
the same. All sorts and conditions of men are equal in pres- 
ence of the Infinite, except so far as degrees of grace or of 
sin may differ, and at Mass this humble-mindedness is felt. 
The Catholic poor feel as much at home in the Cathedral of 
New York as do the wealthy contributors. The Mass lifts 
worshippers to a height from which they can be in com- 
munion with the whole spiritual world. All Christians are at 
one in reserving the best they have in public worship for God 
alone. Those who have nothing higher than prayer, praise, 
and thanksgiving to offer in worship do not feel at liberty to 
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use these in public veneration or invocation of any saint. The 
awful majesty of the Most High would seem to them lowered 
if they did. But the Sacrifice of the Mass, which can be — 
offered to none but God, makes us free to use the lower wor- 
ship of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving in veneration and in- 
vocation of Saints and Angels, and prevents any possible con- 
fusion of thought regarding the infinite distance between God 
and any creature. It is through the Mass especially that we 
have access to “‘the company of many thousands of. Angels, 
and to the assembly of the first-born who are written in the 
heavens, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
the just made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the New 
Testament, and to the sprinkling of. Blood which speaketh bet- 
ter than that of Abel.” The rich variety of devotions thence 
resulting help to limit the encroachment of worldly interests 
and to form auxiliary bonds of union in societies, confraterni- 
ties, sodalities, festivals, and other “joints and bands” knitting 
the Church together. 


3. HOLY COMMUNION—THE CLOSEST BOND. 


Holy Communion, the joint-partaking of the Victim of 
Sacrifice, is a uniting force. It unites the faithful with our 
Lord, and therefore with one another. ‘For we, being many, 
are one bread, one body, all who partake of the one Bread” 
{I. Cor. x.) The effect of the Bread of Life, as stated in vi. 
of St. John, is: “‘abideth in Me and I in him.” The effect 
of the “glory” given for unity is: “I in them and Thou in 
Me.” 

The following is taken from a lecture delivered in England 
and has reference to London: 

“IT remember years ago Canon Barnett, of Whitechapel, say- 
ing to me that not one in a dozen of the people from the 
West-end who worked in his parish knew how to talk to the 
poor, simply and naturally. And I was reminded of this only 
the other day when I had to attend:a meeting in my neigh- 
borhood of the Women’s Liberal Association. It was held in 
a drawing-room, the lady of the house receiving the members, 
and I could have told with my eyes shut whether she was 
saying ‘How do you do?’ to a lady of her own social standing 
or to a working-woman. She apparently could not feel to the 
one as she felt to the other, yet she was an active social 
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worker of many years’ standing. Of course the working- 
women felt the difference as well as I, and next time they 
are invited to her house they will probably stay at home, and 
the lady will wonder why working-women are so unresponsive 
and so difficult to get on with.” 

Thus, a common political interest’ can bring people to- 
gether; but fails to bridge the social gulf. A common reli- 
gious interest is a stronger bond of union; but nothing short 
of sincere mutual respect can make intercourse mutually bene- 
ficial and lasting when people are far apart socially. Now, 
when the Lord of Heaven comes to people in Holy Com- 
munion, He thereby lays the foundation of this sincere mutual 
respect. The respect of reverence for persons thus honored 
at the Table of the King counteracts undue regard or undue 
aversion for social superiority. The sense of equality thus en- 
gendered is very noticeable in Catholic countries. In his En- ° 
cyclical on the Holy Eucharist Pope Leo XIII. says: 

“Very beautiful and joyful too is the spectacle of Christian 
brotherhood and social equality which is afforded when men 
of all. conditions, gentle and simple, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, gather round the holy altar, all sharing alike in 
this heavenly banquet. And if in the records of the Church 
it is deservedly reckoned to the special credit of its first ages 
that the multitude of believers had but one heart and one 
soul (Acts iv. 32), there can be no shadow of doubt that this 
immense blessing was due to their frequent meetings at the 
Divine Table; for we find it recorded of them: ‘They were 
persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles and in the com- 
munion of the breaking of bread’ (Acts ii. 42).” 


4. THE PRIESTHOOD—AN, ASSOCIATION WITH, CHRIST. 


The priesthood in the Church is an association by 
power-sharing with Christ. Its first function is to offer up 
Sacrifice in worship and administer Holy Communion. Its 
second function is to exercise the power given by Christ, 
when He breathed on the Apostles and said to them: “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive they 
are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain they are 
retained.” The same power is spoken of by St. Paul (II. Cor. 
v.): “All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Him- 
self by Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconcilia- 
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tion.” This ministry of reconciliation is a uniting force. It 
reconciles men to God, and therefore unites them with one 
another. Family quarrels and disputes between neighbors 
give way to peace and renewed friendship all over the world, 
every day of the year, through the action of this ministry. 
In the Church, as in every other society, unity ‘is bound up 
largely with the action of the men in office. A society is 
strong when it develops a deep sense of responsibility in its 
officers,-and this can only be done when they have real powers 
to exercise. Such powers bind the officers to the members, 
and the members to the officers. Now, Christ developed this 
sense of responsibility in the officers of His Society by plac- 
ing in their hands real spiritual powers. He gave them power 
to forgive sins. What is it that makes a Catholic priest promptly 
brave any sort of dangers to himself when called to minister to 
the sick and dying? He may be very far from being naturally 
aman of heroic mould; but he does not hesitate, because he 
is conscious that the salvation of a soul may depend on his 
ministry of reconciliation. Such services attach the people to 
the priest, and form one of the “joints and bands,” as St. Paul 
calls them, which knit the Church together. The practice of 
hearing confessions keeps the priest in touch with the real 
moral and spiritual needs of the people. When he preaches he 
is not as one beating the air. He knows what is needed. 
Novelties have no attraction for him. The miseries of the sin- 
laden soul are too clearly realized to permit of his wandering 
far from the only remedy, ‘“‘ Christ and Him crucified.” Not 
that he can make use of particular knowledge gained in the 
confessional—that is not allowed; but the general impression 
which remains after all particular facts are forgotten has a won- 
derfully steadying effect, and is one of the forces which make 
for unity, because it removes the danger of unreality. Again, 
all selfishness is antagonistic to unity. The selfishness of pride 
is lessened by the practice of confession, and the morbid selfish- 
ness which a bad conscience always engenders is relieved. 


5. THE POWER OF THE WHOLE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM. 


The whole sacramental system united with the priest- 
hood is a uniting force in another way. In every society there 
is variety of conduct in the members. Some are zealous, others 
are lukewarm. Some are loyal to the society, others are dis- 
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posed to rebel. Some are ever hopeful, others are always cri- 
tical and fault-finding. Some are good, others bad. There 
must be some arrangement for keeping weak members from 
falling below a minimum requirement for membership. Civil 
society would fall into anarchy to-morrow if the law courts 
ceased to inflict punishment. Hence, a penal code is a neces- 
sary bond of union in every society. But how. can a spiritual 
society inflict punishments which shall at once be spiritual and 
effective ? Officers can be punished by dismissal, but ordinary 
members cannot thus be reached. Our Lord solved the prob- 
lem for His Church by making the Sacraments the ordinary chan- 
nels of special graces and favors from Him. Without those 
graces the soul is dead, and to appear before the Judgment 
Seat in that state means eternal death. To exclude one from 
the Sacraments thus becomes a severe punishment, and is found 
in fact to be effective. It is never inflicted unconditionally. 
There is always that condition that on repentance and repara- 
tion (if necessary) the backsliding member regains his right to 
the Sacraments. The power conveyed by the words, “ whose 
sins you shall retain they are retained,” is used frequently in 
dealing with those who are unwilling to comply with all the 
essential duties of a Christian. The world is jealous of this 
power, and thinks that men should not be entrusted with it; 
but Christian Unity without powers of this kind is as impos- 
sible as is the solar system without the force of gravity. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





-THE MEETING OF OTHO III. AND ST. NtLo.—By DOMENICHINO. 


GROTTAFERRATA. 


BY E. C. BERRY. 


mHE Abbey of Grottaferrata, of which the ninth 

century of foundation is now being solemnly 

celebrated in Rome, lies on the verdant slopes 

of the Alban Hills, about thirteen miles from 

wa the Eternal City, and about half a mile from 

Frascati. It is a most interesting spot to visit, especially on 

account of the historic memories attached to it. It is thought, 

indeed, that the abbey was erected over the foundations of 

Cicero’s villa, of which we have such charming descriptions in 
his letters to Atticus. 

Another point of interest to Americans is, that near by 
stands the villa where the members of the American College 
in Rome take their yearly summer villeggiatura. 

The founder of the abbey was St. Nilo, of Rossano, in 
Calabria, who was born in the tenth century, and died at 
ninety-four years of age, in the eleventh century. 

When still very young he became a monk, and within a 
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very short time he was so celebrated for his sanctity and learn- 
ing that the highest dignities of the church were offered him, 
These, however, he humbly declined; and to avoid further 
solicitations he left his native place, with sixty and more of 
his disciples, and went to Capua, where he was received with 
great honor by Pandolfo, its prince, and other great lords. 

There also the bishopric of the cathedral was offered to him, 
which he again refused. But, to keep him in the place, Aligerno, 
Abbot of Monte-Casino, offered him the Monastery of St. 
Angelo, in Valleluccio, a delightful spot on the declivity of a 
mountain east of Monte-Casino, near the River Rapide. 

Here St. Nilo remained about fifteen years, then passed on 
to Gaeta, with a few followers, and built a monastery, called 
Serperi—a derivation of Sevapis—where once stood a temple. 

It happened in those days that Filagato, a native of 
Calabria, and Bishop of Piacenza, invaded the See of St. Peter, 
and drove away Gregory V., thus becoming anti-pope under 
the name of John XVI. 

St. Nilo, who knew him well, tried to persuade him to give 
up this schism, but in vain. Then, hearing that the Emperor 
Otho III. had made him prisoner, and had given him into the 
hands of the populace, St. Nilo hastened to Rome to implore 
the life of John XVI. 

Pope Gregory V. and the emperor received St. Nilo with 
great honor, in St. John Lateran. Placing him in their midst, 
they begged him to remain with them, offering him the Abbey 
of St. Anastasio, at the Three Fountains.. 

To save John XVI. St. Nilo accepted—hoping to have him 
eventually in the cloister with him. He therefore remained 
some time in Rome, in the Monastery of St. Alessio. But 
when he saw John XVI. ignominiously murdered by the popu- 
lace, St. Nilo, in his indignation, left Rome and returned to 
Serperi. ; 

Whilst there Otho III. went to see him—perhaps to make 
amends for John XVI.’s death. St. Nilo received him with 
every honor; but when the emperor offered to give him what- 
ever earthly goods he might desire, St. Nilo said: “ / only ask 
one thing of thee; save thy soul!” 

He was ninety-four years of age when he again went to 
Rome, and took with him two other saints, young Bartholemy 
and old Paul. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH.—BY DOMENICHINO. 


After having prayed at the Apostles’ tomb, he set off to 
take lodging in a Greek monastery, south of Tusculum. When 
night came on, however, he was obliged to seek refuge amongst 
some old ruins, on the place where now stands the Abbey of 
Grottaferrata. 

There, tradition says, he had a vision of the Blessed Virgin, 
who bade him erect a monastery on the spot, for a permanent 
seat for his scattered disciples, and for a resting place for him- 
self after death. 

With daylight he and his followers continued their road 
towards the city, where they were met by Gregory, Count of 
Tusculum, then one of the most powerful lords of Italy. 

This count offered all his lands to St. Nilo; but St. Nilo 
accepted only sufficient land on which to build his monastery, 
which was given to him. 

The work was soon commenced, and almost immediately 
afterwards St. Nilo died in the monastery of St. Agatha, near 
the town of Tusculum. He died in the church, where the 
monks had carried him when dying, for he had always said 
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that a monk should die in a church. He died reciting the 
118th psalm. 

His remains, according to his express wish, were taken to 
the unfinished monastery at Grottaferrata. There they were 
exposed for some time; then they were hidden to protect them 
from invaders, and they have never since been found, notwith- 
standing repeated prayers and researches. Thus, the Lord was 
pleased to grant St. Nilo’s prayer: ‘that his sepulchre should 
remain concealed!” 


After St. Nilo’s death, the 26th of September, 1004, the 
reins of the monastic government were taken by Paul, already 
far advanced in years, and well known for his holy life and 
customs. He was also one of the most celebrated stenographers 
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and penmen of his age. He was St. Nilo’s faithful companion, 
and enjoyed his friendship to the last. He it was who gave 
St. Nilo an honorable sepulchre, and he who dictated the saint’s 
life to St. Bartholemy. 

When Paul died all eyes turned to St. Bartholemy as his 
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A MOSAIC OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


successor. At first, feeling himself too young for so high a 
‘charge, he tried to evade the succession, and only finally ac- 
cepted it on the condition that he should have a companion to 
help him in the government. This was granted, and Cirillo, a 
man of mature years and judgment, was chosen to be his 
fellow- worker. 

It was St. Bartholemy who completed the building of the 
monastery and the church. The church was consecrated by 
Pope John XIX., December 17, 1024. 

In the fifteenth century the church suffered modifications, 
the worst of which beirg the substitution of stucco ornaments 
for the interesting, though somewhat faded, paintings’ of the 
twelfth century. Even the marble columns of the church, which 
had once belonged to an ancient Tusculan villa, were covered 
with stucco! Everything marble, indeed, was covered with 
stucco, including the simple and bright Byzantine decorations. 
In vain the monks protested against these barbarities; they 
were unheeded. On the inside of the chief entrance, however, 
there is an epigraph, supported by two angels, which still re- 
cords this nefarious work of Cardinal Guadagui. There is also 
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a manuscript in the archives of the abbey attesting the pro- 
tests of the monks, and their efforts to prevent the injuries 
done to the church. Mention is also made of the ancient noble 
beauties of the church. At present, unfortunately, the church 
has but little of its antiquity, aud comparatively little of the 
beautiful, precious, and artistic decorations which once adorned it. 

The principal door of the church dates from the eleventh 
century, but has been restored by Cardinal Mattei. On the 
posts are seen rilievo figures, amidst foliage and mosaics, and 
on the rafter there is an inscription, in large Greek letters, re- 
minding all who enter ‘‘to lay aside earthly cares in order to 
find the Judge within indulgent.” The cedar-wood frames of 
the door, although nearly eight hundred years old, are still as 
perfect as if of recent make. 

Over this door there is a beautiful mosaic, also of the 
eleventh century. It represents the Virgin Mary, St. John 
Baptist, and, on a throne, the Saviour with a book in his left 
hand, on which is written in Greek: ‘“‘/ am the door, who 
enters by me ‘a 

On entering the church the eye is at once arrested by the 
Iconostasio, with the three ritual doors, and adorned with artistic 
sculptures—the gift of Cardinal Barberini. The image of the 
Virgin Mary was the gift of Pope Gregory IX., and the two 
angels in prayer before her are by Bernini. 

On the arch of the old apse is a rectangular tablet, repre- 
senting the twelve Apostles, forming a wing to the throne, 
under which stands the Lamb. This tablet is of the twelfth 
century, and it was saved from Cardinal Guadagui’s destructive 
work, though the paintings which surmounted it, and ran 
round the whole church, could not be saved. 

Behind this Jconostasio stands the Greek altar, square in 
form. At the sides are painted the saints of the liturgy. 
Over the corners are four little porphyry columns, supporting a 
little Byzantine temple, under which, between six candelabra, 
flies a silver dove, with the Eucharist within a hollow in its breast. 

Finally, at the back of the left nave are the arms of Bene- 
dict IX., on a sepulchral stone. This pope was once anti- 
pope, but renounced the tiara, at St. Bartholemy’s admonitions, — 
and descended from the Pontifical throne to follow the saint to 
Grottaferrata, where he finished his days in humility and peni- 
tence. 
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This sepulchre was opened and identified a few years ago. 
A door under the right side aisle of the church leads to 
the Farnesina Chapel—so called for having been decorated by 
Cardinal Farnese. It is dedicated to St. Nilo and St. Bar- 
tholemy, and contains the relics of these saints. The oil paint- 
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ing over the altar represents thc Madonna between those two 
saints, and is by Caracci. The frescoes are by Dcmenichino, 
and were restored by Camuccini. 

Within the presbytery there are two pictures; one repre- 
senting Our Lady, as she appeared to St. Nilo in a vision, 
when she offered him an apple to place as the foundation 
stone of the abbey, which she bade him erect on that spot. 

The other picture shows St. Nilo healing a boy poss ssed 
with the devil. This picture is by Domenichino, and is con- 
sidered superior to Raphael’s ‘“‘ possessed’ boy, in his ‘‘ Trans 
figuration.” Artists and medical men of note frequently go to 
Grottaferrata to study this work. ‘ 

A still grander picture, by this same artist, is the one 
representing the building of the church. Its | erspective is a 
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splendid effect of the rules of art. The central group repre- 
sents St. Bartholemy, with one of his disciples, and the archi- 
tect, Caracci, who is explaining the plan of the church. 
Another remarkable figure is a monk supporting a falling 
column, and thus saving it from ruin. 

Yet another celebrated picture is the meeting between St. 
Nilo and the Emperor Otho, of Germany, in Serperi. In this 
picture Domenichino gives his own likeness in the boy who 
holds the emperor’s horse, and the man who has his arm on 
the horse is Guido Reni; whilst the man at his side, who 
holds a lance in his hand, is Guercino. The emperor's face is 
a portrait of Cardinal Farnese, who ordered the picture, and 
the white-bearded man at his back is the cardinal’s father. 
The dwarf, who holds the emperor's sword, is the portrait of 
the buffoon of the Farnese family. The man sliding off the 
horse, to the extreme right of the picture, is the superintendent 
of the Farnese house. The woman in the centre of the picture 
was a girl loved by the painter, a certain Fallani, of Frascati, 
whose parents rejected the painter’s suit. The family still ex- 
ists in Frascati. 

There are two other pictures by the door of the chapel. 
One represents St. Nilo in prayer, and the other represents St. 
Bartholemy, whose prayers saved the cornfields from destruc- 
tive rains. 

The baptismal fount is also very interesting. It is adorned 
with allegorical basso-rilievii The men fishing are symbolical 
of Christ’s words: ‘‘ Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” The boy, throwing himself in the water, is an allusion 
to baptism by immersion, as practised in the Greek Church. 
The door in the centre represents the door of the church, and 
the seven hills represent the seven sacraments. It is from this 
door, and these hills, that the water flows into the baptistery. 


THE CASTLE. 


Cardinal Della Rovere, who succeeded Cardinal Bessarion, 
in 1473, was noted for his warlike spirit, and, under Bramante’s 
designs, he immediately began to raise walls, towers, and bat- 
tlements round the abbey; and for its further defence he had 
a trench dug, from west to east, with a drawbridge in front 
of the castle gate, over which is still read: ‘‘Gul. Card. 
Ostien.” 
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THE CASTLE’S EXTERIOR. 


The armory of this castle is of very spacious dimensions, 
and there are still traps in the male tower; and a dark prison 
under another tower. 

Cardinal Della Rovere entrusted Sangallo with the erection 
of the portico in one of the castle yards. But this was inter- 
rupted when the cardinal became pope, with the name of 
Julius IT. 

The museum, on the ground floor, contains a valuable col- 
lection of artistic works. In the first room there is a complete 
collection of Pinelli’s engravings of the Roman customs of the 
period (1831). 

In the next room there is a ceiling painted by Francesco 
da Siena in 1547. There are also eight pictures, representing 
the principal historical events of Fabius Maximus, which were 
executed by order of Fabius Colonna, Bishop of Antwerp. 
There are many other interesting pictures in this and adjoining 
rooms, some being of the thirteenth century. Others are stored 
in the attics of the church. 

From this room you enter the armory, which also contains 
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a collection of Pinelli’s engravings of Greek and Roman his- 
tory. ' 
There are also busts of Greek and Latin philosophy, which 
are interesting; as also is the antique furniture of the room. 
Then follow three smaller rooms. In one there are monu- 
ments of profane subjects. In another there are the Cosmati 
altar, and other remains of the old church; and in the third 
room there are also objects of interest, though of minor value. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The library of Grottaferrata Abbey contains about 12,000 
volumes, in many languages; all are perfectly in order, and 
have an index for the benefit of students in search of any par- 
ticular work. The bookcases are of walnut wood, and were 
the work of a monk. This library also contains about 1,000 
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old manuscripts—mostly of the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries. They are written in Greek. Some are 
on parchment and some on tablets. Some are illuminated, and 
some have music notes. Learned men from France, Germany, 
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THE SANGALLO PORTICO. 


Russia, Greece, and England repair thither to study this sec- 
tion of the library, which is being constantly enriched with 
new works, in imitation of the ancients, by the Paleographic 
School of the abbey, which thus perpetuates the traditions of 
St. Nilo’s school. Amongst the most precious of these Greek 
manuscripts there are the autographs of St. Nilo—the only 
relics of the saint in the possession of the abbey. There are 
three of them. They are written in beautifully clear letters, 
which prove St. Nilo to have been an expert in the art of 
writing, and deserved his title of caligrapher and tachygrapher. 

Here also is a chalice, in Byzantine style, with the enam- 
elled arms of Cardinal Bessarion, to whom it once belonged. 
Another of Cardinal Bessarion’s gifts is the Eucology which 
was used by the Fathers in the Council of Florence. There is 
also a Codex, in ancient binding, which once belonged to the 
Imperial Library of Constantinople. 

The walls of the gallery leading to the library are covered 
with pictures of the Basilian monks, and were executed by a 
young religious who had never learnt either drawing or 
painting ! : 
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An interesting relic is an Omoforion, worn by Greek 
bishops, and taken to Grottaferrata from Patras. The princi- 
pal mysteries of the Saviour’s life are embroidered on it, in 
gold, silver, and silk, with exquisite Byzantine art. 

There are many other interesting relics of art and history 
preserved in this abbey, but the above will suffice to show 
the importance of the abbey as regards its history, its church, 
its Greek rites, its castle, its library, and all the works of art 
which it contains. 

It has always enjoyed the personal solicitude of the Roman 
Pontiffs, to whom it is subjected. The late Pope, Leo XIII., 
especially, took the greatest interest in it. 

It is also recognized and supported by the Italian govern- 
ment, as being one of the first and most important monuments 
of the Province of Rome. | 

It now counts nine centuries, and, but for a brief period, 
has never been uninhabited. It often appears in the ecclesias- 
tical and civil history of Italy, and has always been the sub- 
ject of great interest to all. The Italian government has de- 
clared it to be a “national monument of the state.” 

It is now under the guardianship of the abbot, Arsenio 
Pellegrini, who, with his Basilian monks, is ever studying to 
render it more interesting to all who visit it. 


Such is the history of the work of the old man of Rossano, 
the poor monk, who wandered from the depths of Calabria to 
end his life’s work by laying the foundation stone of the abbey 
of Grottaferrata—ST. NILO! 
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THE TRAGEDY OF COUNTESS CATHERINA. 


BY ELIZABETH SETON. 


ms N the course of a rather lengthened stay in a 
German capital it was my fortune to become 
acquainted with a most interesting person; such 
a character as we seldom meet with in our 
every-day world, and yet doubtless others such, 
in hidden places, live and die unknown. 

The study of faces and the striving to guess soul-secrets 
from outward expression and feature, has a charm for many; 
and I must confess that in the case of which I am about to 
speak my curiosity was excited in no small degree. 

In the same house as myself there dwelt a woman, seem- 
ingly of means, to judge by the way she was clad and the 
fine folks that at intervals called upon her. 

The apartment which Countess X. occupied was the one 
below mine; her name was not on the door, and were it not 
for the customary exchange of cards at the New Year, we 
might long have remained in ignorance one of the other. As 
it was, more than a twelvemonth elapsed before anything but 
a bowing acquaintance existed between us. 

My neighbor may have been forty, and was quite hand- 
some without possessing any marked regularity of feature; it 
was perhaps a certain nobleness of carriage and a pair of large 
eyes that made people look a second time. ‘ 

Her expression was one of placid contentment, or conceit— 
I could not tell which; a perpetual smile widened the natur- 
ally small mouth, and her head, carried a trifle to one side, 
lent to her whole appearance a look of child-like inquiry. 

Countess X. kept but one servant, a very old person, whose 
doleful look was in stern contrast to the cheerful expression of 
her mistress. I subsequently learned that she had been nurse 
to the lady, and was retained in her service as much out of 
necessity as in consideration of a lifelong attachment. 

This good creature was the most silent person I ever met. 
A basket on her arm, she would noiselessly pass up and 
down the long flight of steps without so much as a sigh; that 
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she had a voice at all came to my ears from below through 
the medium of the chimney, whence lively altercations would 
occasionally reach me. 

Late one evening, as I was returning up the common stair- 
way, I met the Countess hurrying downward, a worried look in 
her eyes; she had passed me with a little nod of recognition 
when she suddenly stopped. I glanced back, and seeing her 
stand there so undecided, her right hand on the rail, her left 
pressed against her cheek, and she too looking at me, that I 
asked if I could be of any service. 

“How kind of you, Fraulein; my Janet is very ill, and I 
was going for a doctor; but if—” 

“Yes, to be sure,” I answered, anticipating the rest of her 
sentence, “let me fetch the doctor for you. You want L ; 
do you not? He is the nearest anyway.” 

“No,” she said in a low tone, “I could not afford to have 
him. Please to call in H ; he is but a few doors farther.” 

We had changed positions whilst speaking, as I had turned 
to go down again, while she now stood in her own doorway. 

“You mean H , the veterinarian?” I asked in a sur- 
prised tone. 

“Yes. He is an excellent physician besides.” And I saw 
the face of the Countess flush, and her brow contract as she 
bowed to me before entering her apartment. 

Certainly it was no business of mine to question further, so 
I hastened on my mission, and soon returned with Dr. H , 
a burly, good-natured man, who upon my accosting him had 
asked in a careless way, with either hand on a medicine chest, 
“Am I needed for four feet or two?” 

I found out the man really did have considerable practice, 
but mostly among the lower ranks. 

That night the sound of quiet sobbing came up to me, ex- 
citing all my sympathy for a fellow-creature in distress; and 
the following morning, feeling that my first little service might 
warrant another, I descended to my neighbor’s rooms, bearing 
a steaming cup of coffee, thinking she might not have had time 
to prepare any herself. 

My ring was unanswered; quite awhile I stood hesitating 
to disturb my friend; again I raised my hand to pull the bell, 
when slow steps approached and the door was opened by the 
Countess. 
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The few hours of the past night had so changed Countess X. 
that had we met on the street I scarcely should have known her. 
Her great eyes seemed set into a strange, desperate look; and 
the pleasant mouth was so pinched and drawn that the lips 
were but thin lines. I was startled. ‘“‘ Janet is worse?” I 
whispered. 

“Dead,” was the answer. 

It was not this word that meets us at every turn in life, 
but the voice in which it was uttered, that caused my hand to 
shake so I thought the cup I held must drop. 

“Let us go in,” was all I said. I had an instinct this 
woman needed help; and as if broken into submission, Coun- 
tess X. closed the door, and led the way into what was evi- 
dently the drawing-room. 

The furniture was all antique, and on the tables and curi- 
ously carved cupboards a profusion of old-fashioned silver was, 
as I thought, rather ostentatiously displayed. 

In the corners of the room several ancient chests, with lids 
thrown back, disclosed a quantity of brocade and other rich 
tissues. , 

Heavy damask curtains swung from ceiling to floor, keep- 
ing out both light and air, for the apartment had a musty 
odor more befitting an antiquary’s shop than the salon of a 
countess. Several stiff old-time family portraits looked down 
at me, as if to chide my thoughts, which were recalled to the 
present by Countess X. motioning me to a seat; then she 
threw herself into another in an attitude so full of despair that 
all my curiosity fled. , 

There are some sorrows that awe even sympathy into 
silence; and although I knew my neighbor had only lost an 
aged servant, yet I felt the grief I witnessed must have some 
undercurrent into which for the moment I could not break. 
At last the Countess spoke: 

“You must think it very singular in me to receive you 
thus, after your kindness; but—but my loss is greater than 
any one knows!” She sat with her forefinger on her lips, as 
one not wishing to say too much; and now and again her 
eyes would close tightly, almost spasmodically, as if to drive 
away some painful vision. 

It is impossible to the impulsive nature of woman to look 
upon distress without wishing to lessen it; therefore, urged by 
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she had a voice at all came to my ears from below through 
the medium of the chimney, whence lively altercations would 
occasionally reach me. 

Late one evening, as I was returning up the common stair- 
way, I met the Countess hurrying downward, a worried look in 
her eyes; she had passed me with a little nod of recognition 
when she suddenly stopped. I glanced back, and seeing her 
stand there so undecided, her right hand on the rail, her left 
pressed against her cheek, and she too looking at me, that I 
asked if I could be of any service. 

“How kind of you, Fraulein; my Janet is very ill, and I 
was going for a doctor; but if—” : 

“Yes, to be sure,” I answered, anticipating the rest of her 
sentence, “let me fetch the doctor for you. You want L ‘ 
do you not? He is the nearest anyway.” 

“No,” she said in a low tone, “I could not afford to have 
him. Please to call in H ; he is but a few doors farther.” 

We had changed positions whilst speaking, as I had turned 
to go down again, while she now stood in her own doorway. 

“You mean H , the veterinarian ?’’ I asked in a sur- 
prised tone. 

“Yes. He is an excellent physician besides.” And I saw 
the face of the Countess flush, and her brow contract as she 
bowed to me before entering her apartment. 

Certainly it was no business of mine to question further, so 
I hastened on my mission, and soon returned with Dr. H ; 
a burly, good-natured man, who upon my accosting him had 
asked in a careless way, with either hand on a medicine chest, 
“‘Am I needed for four feet or two?” 

I found out the man really did have considerable practice, 
but mostly among the lower ranks. 

That night the sound of quiet sobbing came up to me, ex- 
citing all my sympathy for a fellow-creature in distress; and 
the following morning, feeling that my first little service might 
warrant another, I descended to my neighbor’s rooms, bearing 
a steaming cup of coffee, thinking she might not have had time 
to prepare any herself. 

My ring was unanswered; quite awhile I stood hesitating 
to disturb my friend; again I raised my hand to pull the bell, 
when slow steps approached and the door was opened by the 
Countess. 
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The few hours of the past night had so changed Countess X. 
that had we met on the street I scarcely should have known her. 
Her great eyes seemed set into a strange, desperate look; and 
the pleasant mouth was so pinched and drawn that the lips 
were but thin lines. I was startled. ‘Janet is worse?” I 
whispered. 

“Dead,” was the answer. 

It was not this word that meets us at every turn in life, 
but the voice in which it was uttered, that caused my hand to 
shake so I thought the cup I held must drop. 

“Let us go in,” was all I said. I had an instinct this 
woman needed help; and as if broken into submission, Coun- 
tess X. closed the door, and led the way into what was evi- 
dently the drawing-room. 

The furniture was all antique, and on the tables and curi- 
ously carved cupboards a profusion of old-fashioned silver was, 
as I thought, rather ostentatiously displayed. 

In the corners of the room several ancient chests, with lids 
thrown back, disclosed a quantity of brocade and other rich 
tissues. ‘ 

Heavy damask curtains swung from ceiling to floor, keep- 
ing out both light and air, for the apartment had a musty 
odor more befitting an antiquary’s shop than the salon of a 
countess. Several stiff old-time family portraits looked down 
at me, as if to chide my thoughts, which were recalled to the 
present by Countess X. motioning me to a seat; then she 
threw herself into another in an attitude so full of despair that 
all my curiosity fled. ‘ 

There are some sorrows that awe even sympathy into 
silence; and although I knew my neighbor had only lost an 
aged servant, yet I felt the grief I witnessed must have some 
undercurrent into which for the moment I could not break. 
At last the Countess spoke: 

“You must think it very singular in me to receive you 
thus, after your kindness; but—but my loss is greater than 
any one knows!” She sat with her forefinger on her lips, as 
one not wishing to say too much; and now and again her 
eyes would close tightly, almost spasmodically, as if to drive 
away some painful vision. 

It is impossible to the impulsive nature of woman to look 
upon distress without wishing to lessen it; therefore, urged by 
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this sentiment, I went up to the Countess, and putting my 
hands upon her shoulders, I pressed my cheek dcewn upon her 
head and whispered : 

“Dear soul! you have a great sorrow and need some one 
to help you bear it. I am a stranger; but if you have no 
one near to bring comfort, you must make use of me”; and 
I sealed my little speech with a kiss. 

A moment’s silence; then the sad words: 

‘In the wide, wide world I have no one to care for me or 
love me now.” 

And prompted to it by my sympathy this poor, solitary 
creature clung to me and cried like a child. 

I it was who made the arrang«ments for the burial of old 
Janet, and we two were the only mourners that followed this 
“good and faithful servant” to her last resting place. 

As was natural, considering the circumstances that brought 
us together, we grew to be fast friends. 

Countess X. being like myself a Catholic, I discovered in 
her a piety deep and unaffected, with a wealth of self-sacrifice 
which showed itself in many ways during the course of our 
too short acquaintance. 

One thing rather surprised mein her character: so charita- 
bly outspoken in her views and comments upon others, she 
herself, to the end, remained a sealed book. 

Although I had confided to her the simple story of my 
life, with its trials and consolations, she never volunteered to 
disclose to me anything of her own past. 

One evening, as she rose to bid me good night (we had 
been working together in my rooms, for since the funeral, six 
weeks ago, she had so managed that I could find no excuse 
for going to her apartment), she gave my hand a rather more 
than wonted pressure as she slowly said: 

“Elizabeth, we will not meet to-morrow. It is not likely 
that we shall ever see each other again. God will bless you 
for what you have been to me in my trouble; but I feel 
before we part that I owe it to our friendship to let you 
know a little more about myself. This you will read when I 
am gone.” And as she spoke she drew from her pocket a 
small parcel, which she placed in my hand. 

Her words so dazed me that at first I could not speak; 
but recovering myself, I answered: “ Catherina, my friendship 
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has certainly not deserved this mystery. Am I not to know 
why, and where you go?” 

“The papers will tell you all.” 

“But surely, Catherina, you are not parting from me 
now?” I asked, feeling truly hurt at the strange conduct of 
my friend. 

“I leave on the midnight express,” she replied, her eyes 
cast down, while a sad smile played on her lige. 

“To-night!” I ejaculated. 

“Yes. The carriage may even now be waiting. Good-by! 
Judge me kindly.” 

For a brief space Catherina clasped me in her arms, and 
then hastened down to her lodging, whilst I remained at my 
door speechless with astonishment. 

Before very long I heard the Countess come out of her 
apartment, and looking over the banisters I saw that she was 
indeed ready for a journey. In one hand she held her travel- 
ling bag, and in the other (the gas in the public stairway hav- 
ing been turned off) she carried a wax light, such as we use 
abroad to read by at early Mass. She turned her face towards 
me, but her sight could not penetrate the darkness, and as I 
stood motionless, she doubtless thought I had gone in; where- 
as the taper she held made about my friend a great, luminous 
circle which gave to her black figure an unearthly appear- 
ance. 

Something she murmured which I could not catch; then 
she descended. Countess X. had reached the last turn in the 
steps when I conquered my feelings enough to call out: ‘‘ God 
bless you, Catherina.” 

For a second she stopped as if she had heard my voice; 
then she quenched her light as she passed into the court- yard 
and was for ever lost to me. 

The void I felt at this parting with my friend and daily 
companion quite absorbed any curiosity to know her story. 
Besides, I was conscious. of a feeling of irritation with myself 
for having got to like a person so much who seemed to have 
rejected my friendship, and certainly doubted my discretion; 
and my first impulse indeed was to destroy the papers which 
she had left with me. As it was, I hid them in my desk, nor 
gave them a thought for nearly a month. 


About this much time had elapsed since the departure of 
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Catherina when one day I saw her rooms invaded by a party 
of men, headed by a youth of some eighteen years. 

This young man looked so like my friend that I could not 
help giving him a rather long stare, which was fully re- 
turned. 

His eyes were large and soft like hers, only that he looked 
through them half closed, which gave the youth a treacherous, 
cat-like expression. 

As I closed the door to my apartment I remembered the 
papers which Countess X. had given me, and determined to 
read them on the spot. Upon opening the parcel I found, to 
my surprise, that it consisted of but three letters, each in a 
different hand-writing. 

I read them in the order in which they lay. 

The first was dated some ten years back, from Madeira, 
and was in the fine, uncertain hand of a woman: 


“DEAREST CATHERINA: Lately, I have been suffering very 
much and feel as if the end must be near. What would I not 
give to have you beside me, or to have money enough to go - 


to your arms, my own sister, to die! 

“But fate, or, as you would say, God, has willed it other- 
wise. Had I but heeded our dear mother’s advice and not 
married that , but no; let him rest in peace. I myself 
am too near death to raise my voice against the father of my 
child. ‘ 

“O Catherina! this boy, my darling boy, is growing so wild, 
I dread the future. Selfish, passionate, deceitful, just as was 
Conrad! And yet with all his faults, I believe my son must 
have some good in him, for he looks so very like you. 
When I am gone, Catherina, you must be his mother. 

“Curt is the last of our race, even if he has not the 
family name; and you must promise to be a mother to him; 
do so now, Catherina dear, as you read these lines; they may 
be my last; promise to let no sacrifice be too great to make 
him worthy of our past. As I write he is playing soldier on the 
veranda, and making a frightful racket; he does not know how 
ailing I am. O sister, how I love my boy! Promise me you 
will do the same. I believe that from my grave I shall envy 
you his caresses ! 

“Your last remittance, which you tell me is the proceeds of 
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the sale of our father’s shooting box in the Tyrol, I have not 
yet touched. If I do not last long it will be quite enough to 
bury me decently, and send Curt home to you. The same 
captain who brought us out to the island will take my boy 
back; I have already spoken to him about it, and have his 
promise. Dearest Catherina, I am too weary now to write any 
more; I may be able to write again soon; but daily I beg 
God to bless you for the many sacrifices you have always 
made for me. Pray for your ever loving and grateful sister, 

“ MARGARET.” 


The second letter ran as follows: 


“DEAR AUNT: So old Janet is dead at last! Well, I am 
sorry for you, as you. must be quite helpless. without her. You 
will not know how to dispose of your work, or even to sell 
your curiosities to advantage. 

“T am going to apply to the colonel for leave of absence, 
so I can get down to see you next week; and you can give 
me all your valuables to sell. A young fellow of my position 
and good old blood cannot be expected to live on the pay of 
an ensign. I want now a good round sum—not the mean drib- 
blets you have been doling to me since I left school. At any 
rate, I should have quite as much right to the things as you 
have, I suppose; and then, you do not need money as I do; 
you know how to economize; I cannot. Your lovely fancy-work 
should be sufficient support. But my advice is, go into a con- 
vent; lots of your name have done so. Only if you do, please 
enter a convent where the nuns don’t write, as I am pretty 
weary of your sermons. And remember, like a good old aunt, 
to have the things I need all ready for me. There is a man here | 
who just went wild when I told him of grandmother’s jewels; 
it seems they were quite celebrated. I think I shall bring him 
with me. 

“‘Good-by for the present. Your affectionate 


Cun.” 


This, I made no doubt, was from the youth whom I had 
just seen entering her apartment. 

Poor Catherina, I thought to myself, how little did I know 
you, and what sacrifices you were making for such a thankless 
youth! 
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The third paper was much shorter than the others, and 
penned in a clear, stereotyped hand; it read thus: 


“My DEAR MADAM: Your favor of has been duly 
considered, and I have the honor to inform you in return, 
from our Reverend Mother Superior, of your acceptance. Any 
member of your esteemed family will ever be welcome to the 
holy order of Mount Carmel, which has already given to so 
many of your name shelter and peace. Our Reverend Mother 
Superior desires me furthermore to add, that with your educa- 
tion and talents no dowry will be necessary. 

“T have the honor to be, madam, your very humble and 
obedient servant in Xt, 


“SISTER JOHN OF THE CRoss.” 


So this, then, was the end of that silent tragedy ! 

A long time I sat with those letters in my hand, thinking 
of my friend and striving to analyze the motives which had 
driven her to seek the calm shelter of a convent. Was it the 
consummation of a sacrifice; or had she fled from a duty 
which she lacked the strength to perform? Or had she sought 
peace and rest in God? My mind was full of Catherina, when 
a violent ring at the bell startled me to my feet, and upon 
opening the door I was not surprised to see before me the 
young ensign, Curt. 

“‘Have I the honor of addressing Miss S——?” he said, 
giving a slight bow with the military salute 

I bent my head in response, and he drew forth a small 
packet. 

“My aunt, Countess X., before entering the convent, de- 
sired me to present you with this little keepsake’’; handing 
me the packet. 

To my acknowledgment of thanks I added: “I trust, sir, 
your aunt, my good friend, will have a happy life in the con- 
vent.” : 

“No doubt of it, madam. A nunnery is always the best 
place for an old maid! I am your servant.” And with pro- 
found, almost mocking, obeisance the young man withdrew. 

The package. contained a miniature “ Ecce Homo,” which 
Catherina had constantly worn as a medallion. It had then 
been set in an antique frame of chased gold; this was now 
gone, and in my hand lay only the vellum on which the pic- 
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ture was painted. Curt had evidently found the golden. part 
of the keepsake too valuable. 


A couple of years after these events, happening to be in 
H m, in which city I knew the convent to be whither 
Catherina had flown for peace, I had the curiosity to call on 
her. 

As I did not know her name in religion, I asked for the 
Countess X., and gave the date of her. entrance. 

The sister-portress smiled a heavenly smile as she an- 
swered : 

‘“‘Sister Mary Theresa of Jesus was called for whilst in the 
beginning of her novitiate.” 
- “Has she left?” I stupidly inquired. 

With an upward glance, and a tremulous sigh, “ For Home” 
the sister-portress replied, and closed the grating. 


A MOONLIT NIGHT. 


THE night is sanctified with holy seeming, 
All nature joins to worship the Divine, 

Like newly-lighted altar.candles gleaming 
The stars begin to shine; 

Like incense is the perfume of the valleys, 
The winds like voices sing along the coast, 
While high above the ocean’s brimming chatice 

The moon hangs like a Host! 


DENIS A. MCCARTHY. 














BUILDING THE BRICK HOUSE OF A MISSIONARY. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE MISSIONS ON THE CONGO. 


BY J. B. TUGMAN. 
(CONTINUED.) 


fROM this we made for Grand Cess, where we 

were supposed to ship our complement of Kru- 

Boys. These form the working tribe, and are 

in demand and much appreciated by all classes of 

whites along the entire coast. The Kru-Boys, 

one might infer, were youths. Not so, however; they present 
a powerful set of men, and are shipped to work cargo, for 
unless the ships had them to fall back upon it would be an 
impossibility to conduct the trade, as the heat along the ccast 
is insufferable in the open air and is intensified in the hold of . 
a vessel. These men are gathered from some of the most sav- 
age tribes known to have existed, and present no evidence 
whatsoever of any training from a religious stand- point, their only 
attainments being the ability to engage in laboring work, coupled 
with a certain knowledge of the English and French languages, 
which from necessity they have learned to talk in a manner 
peculiar to themselves. They form a study, and beccme at 
once engaging and interesting. The first thing that strikes 
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one is their singular names, that are evidently bestowed upon 
them as circumstances and occasion warrant. Of these some 
are ludicrous, whilst others are singularly vulgar. In the for- 
mer category are “ Half-pence,” ‘‘ Tallow-candle,” ‘ Half. crown,” 
“‘ Black-monday,” ‘ Jack. knife,” and sundry others more ludi- 
crous still. 

Having shipped the full complement of these we proceeded 
on our voyage. 

These Kru- Boys are divided into gangs, each under their 
respective “headman,” who, like the ordinary foreman in our 
workshops, oversees and attends to the general requircments of 
those under his charge. This heacman holds authority not 
alone as regards their. work, but in all matters affecting their 
treatment, in matters of duty and eonduct. Thus, in all cases of 
dereliction of duty the headman is the responsible party ; in all 
questions arising out of differences relative to their treatment both. 
as regards their food and lodging, the headman again becomes 
the recognized arbiter. With these men corporal punishment is 
permitted: but this only after the culprit has been tricd 
through the agency of his headman, who becomes the acmin- 
istrator of the measure prescribed by the white man. As one 
might naturally expect, this punishment has in many cases 
been inhumanly inflicted, as you will be able to imagine from 
what I personally experienced whilst en route. 

At one of the trading stations, situated at one of the many 
points we touched, there was a European in charge who, 
with his assistant, conducted quite a large trade with the 
natives. The station was isolated and a considerable distance 
from the other European houses. As is the custom when 
times are peaceful, but little attention is given to any personal 
security. The house is open all night, and its protection from 
marauders committed to the care of a watchman, who is sup- 
posed to guard it, and who in the exercise of his duty, like 
the ancient watchmen of the old world, makes known his. vigi- 
lance by announcing his presence and signifying the safety of 
all at stated periods during the whole night. 

The Kru- Boy, as I have already stated, has his origin in 
the most ferocious tribes known along the coast. Not only 
are they cannibals, but, with all the stealth of the wild man of 
the woods, are capable of the most sanguinary outrages. 
Apart from their natural tendencies they present, however, 
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capabilities that are certainly far superior to those who have 
become influenced by the Protestant religion, and whilst away 
from their own country are rendered amenable to the authority 
of the white man. Their love, however, of strong drink, 
coupled with the quality of this, has in more than one instance 
proved their ruin. The effect that this trade-rum has upon 
them is to render them utterly beside themselves, arousing in 
them all the natural instincts of their savage nature. The in- 
cident that I refer to had for its origin over-indulgence of this 
character. One night the gentleman in charge of the station 
had occasion to get up for some purpose, and whilst crossing 
a large room, used as a dining and barter hall, observed the 
form of some one creeping stealthily to the door of his room. 
Determined to watch the purpose of this nocturnal visitor, and 
the better to frustrate his end, my friend, without being de- 
tected, slipped into a room where his assistant slept and _ se- 
cured his revolver, returning once more to the observation of 
the stranger. The negro, who in the dark appeared to be a 
native, was armed with one of the long cane-knives known as 
“machetes,” used for clearing away brush. Entering the rccm 
of the white man, the negro, finding it unoccupied, immedi- 
ately withdrew, and crossing the hall, came straight for the 
quarters of the young assistant. My friend, divining his pur- 
pose at once to ‘be that of murder solely, concealed himself 
behind the door, and, with a rifle in hand, prepared to receive 
the assassin. It would have been better: had he without fur- 
ther to-do shot the intruder, having the. fullest evidence of 
the nature of the crime that was meditated, than to have re- 
sorted to what was to follow. Instead of this, as the negro 
entered the door, with the butt of the rifle he hit him over the 
head, stunning him; then, arousing the greatly alarmed assis- 
tant, bound the negro and handed him for safe custody to the 
night guard, in a room kept apart for all classes of prisoners. 
On searching around, it was found that before entering the 
station house the negro.had built a fire in the rear, the smoke 
of which was already filling the house proper, thus emphasiz- 
ing the fact as to the nature of his intent. 

The following morning, the day of our arrival, the negro 
was arraigned for trial and found guilty, the evidence being 
submitted to the various headmen, who all agreed as to the 
verdict. The negro was condemned to be flogged, which 
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operation was to last until the chief of the station should decide 
the punishment was adequate to meet the crime, and serve as 
an example to all those who might be led to perpetrate a 
similar act. Accordingly the man was lashed to a post and the 
infliction of the punishment started about nine o’clock; it was 
about one o’clock when we got ashore, and the flogging was 
still in course of infliction, and lasted till we had finished our 
dinner, when my attention was called to the victim, the account 











HARNESSING THE ELEPHANT. 


of whose crime was given to me at the dinner table. The poor 
creature presented the most horrible spectacle imaginable; not 
a piece of skin was left upon his body; the cruel lash had 
circled from his feet upwards, tearing away the skin and flesh, 
till all sensibility was lost, and from all appearance life was 
completely extinct. With our arrival upon the scene the pun- 
ishment stopped and the victim was removed to his hut. 
Inhuman as this treatment undoubtedly was, there were cer- 
tainly extenuating circumstances that went far to justify the 
infliction, not so much as regards the individual self as the ex- 
ample to others, who were in nowise above committing similar 
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offences. When it is considered that the Europeans are entirely 
within the power of those with whom they live, having no 
government to protect them, no authority to appeal to for. pro- 
tection against the commission of such outrages, and in view 
of the fact that these outrages have been committed not alone 
upon the lives and property of one but entire parties of white 
men; and considering the danger that menaces the European 
from all sides, it must be allowed that no measure is too severe 
that has for its object the prevention of these most inhuman 
crimes of wholesale slaughter. ; 

From my limited experience at this time with the Kru- Boys 
I could scarcely have imagined them capable of such an act, 
for I had learned to greatly admire them for their simple, in- 
offensive ways and their apparent appreciation of all acts of 
kindness. For, as a token for any. slight gift, by them termed 
“‘a dash,” they would manifest their highest sense of gratitude, 
going so far as to declare ‘‘ you all same mi fader.” 

From Grand Cess we proceeded to Cape Palmas, at which 
port we arrived without incident of any importance. Here we 
were to take aboard a lady passenger, much interest being 
aroused among all the passengers, for so rare an occurrence 
was greatly to be appreciated. Feeling the lack of the feminine 
influence that a lady wields, and sensible of the effects that un- 
bridled manners and talk lead to, we all felt highly elated when 
the news was communicated to us by the purser, and each 
vied with the other in making the very best of his appearance. 
The lady in question being, as it was stated, the wife of an 
official and a ruling spirit among the American missionaries of 
Liberia, no preparations were too elaborate, and as she did not 
come aboard till the last moment our patience was considerably 
taxed. 

At last the boat was seen to put off from the shore, and 
the news conveyed from one to the other of the expectant 
youths, all eager to take a first glance at the interesting arrival. 
As the boat drew near the interest became less, till it mani- 
fested itself in disappointment, and as the lady stepped on 
deck the ardor of the would-be gallants had been cooled, not 
to say frozen completely, for our new acquaintance was not 
alone of a beautiful ebony color, but as ugly as you might 
find anywhere, and attired in flowing gown of many colors and 
a bonnet that might have had its origin at the hands of Worth, 
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LEARNING TO MAKE SHOES. 


but which by frequent handling evidently had lost its primitive 
beauty, and with it all shape and form. 

The new arrival among us, rejoicing in the name of Emma 
Ja-Ja Johnson, was no less than the minister to his Highness 
King Ja-Ja of Opobo, a royal personage of great authority and 
influence, whose taste enabled him to expatiate upon the deli- 
cacy of human flesh, and who could doubtless recommend the 
most toothsome method of cooking same or eating it ‘au 
“naturel.” Her age to my mind, judging from appearances, 
would have brought her pretty close to the prescribed limit of 
man’s earthly career, and her appearance in consequence of her 
little idiosyncrasies, or perhaps those of her exalted master, 
had suffered in consequence. 

Her coiffure was conformed, doubtless, to the exigencies of 
the court to which she had the exalted honor of being attached, 
and was calculated to impress one with the fact that Parisian 
art had not as yet found its way to that far-off country. It 
consisted of a set of short, stubby plaits shooting out in all 
directions like the dark rays of some evil genius made visible. 

Void. of that sense of distinction that characterizes us 
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Americans, and unwilling to pander to those on the part of 
the steamship companies, this woman was provided with a seat 
in the main saloon, and in like manner a stateroom in the first 
cabin. These she occupied with all the dignity becoming her 
station without the fear of any advantage being taken of her, 
or her sense of propriety being shocked by the act of any 
admirer. 

The excitement of this new arrival haiti worn off, matters 
assumed once more their normal condition, and as the monot- 
ony of the voyage required us to resort to all the pastimes 
that each one could invent, we were all eager to sound our 
new compagnon de voyage as to her ideas and opinions upon 
all matters pertaining to the policy and“government of the 
nation she so ably and distinguishedly represented. No better 
authority could have been afforded us to gain a knowledge of 
the characteristics and ideas of the natives than this lady, 
—a knowledge that might serve in case we should ‘be brought 
too close to be comfortable to those gentlemen whose epi- 
curean tastes led them to - indulge’ in such delicacies as human 
flesh. 

From her account of her early training it appeared that she 
was beholden to the American Mission, a branch of the Bap- 
tist denomination, and from her teachers had learned how to 
read and write, and incidentally a knowledge of ancient Bibli- 
cal history. Her ideas upon all matters concerning religion 
were revolting to an extreme, and showed only too plainly. the 
fallacy of and the injury that are done to these poor creatures by 
submitting to their own crude ideas the sacred passages that were 
meant to be first interpreted properly, and then imparted in a 
way that would beget far loftier ideas than are actually given. 
The atrocious crime that is committed in their perversion of the 
most sacred passages of what we all consider to be Holy Writ 
must certainly fall upon some one; and in view of the fact that 
these poor creatures are wholly incapable of appreciating their 
true character and nature, it would be unjust in the extreme 
to hold them responsible for these heinous offences against 
what Protestants allow represents the Word of God. For my 
part, I did not profess any great degree of sanctity; but it 
was nevertheless revolting to hear the construction this crea- 
ture placed upon those passages that my parents had taught 
me were the most sacred. The only effect produced by this 
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creature was, therefore, one of disgust and abhorrence, and 
should have proven a lesson to our two young companions 
who were bent upon continuing to sow this same seed, having 
before them a practical sample of the fruit it yielded. 

Leaving Cape Palmas we called at Grand Bassam, and from 
thence to Cape Coast Castle, where we received one of the 
recruiting officers of the Congo Expedition. This gentleman: 
had for some months been engaging what were for us our 
military, natives of the Yoruba tribes in the interior of the 
Gold Coast, whom the British government had been able to 
get good military service out of during its campaign in 
Ashantee, but whom, so far as we were concerned, never dis- 
played any great amount of skill or adaptability. My brother 
officer, after having engaged some three hundred men, succeeded 
in landing about thirty all told, including a priest of the Mo- 
hammedan profession. Their appearance as they came aboard 
was, to say the least, impressive; their attire, such as the 
natives wore, unlike the limited garb of other tribes, consisted 
of the typical Mohammedan dress of cloak and turban in all 
the fancy colors of their own peculiar choice. 

The priest, attired in blue, with a turban that hid all but 
his facial features, presented a curious sight; and to add to 
the hideousness of their general appearance, they all were 
chewing the cola nut, which discolored their whole mouth and 
teeth, giving them a singularly dirty and repulsive appearance. 

Void of that geniality that distinguished our Kru-Boys, 
these men, some with their wives, appeared to be anything 
but elated with the prospects before them, and huddled together 
on the foredeck like mournful captives leaving their homes for 
long captivity. And surely their looks did not belie them, for 
it was discovered that they had so far departed from the 
tenets of the founder of their faith as to have vowed that they 
would not again be guilty of the precept of ablution laid down 
by him until they should be once more landed in their native 
land, which, according to the term of service, was to be three 
years. How long this vow had been made we could not 
ascertain, but from all appearances it was evident that water 
had not been applied externally for some time. With due re- 
gard for the sanitation of his ship, and the general condition 
and comfort of all concerned, our captain informed the officer 
in charge that provision would be made for them to wash at 
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the proper time in the morning, which was during the hour 
appointed for holystoning and washing the deck, and that 
they would be expected to indulge, like every one else, in the 
performance of this duty. This news when communicated to 
the priest was received with the utmost indignation and viewed 
as the foreshadowing of still further atrocities on the part of 
*their new masters. All kinds of protests were made and all 
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manner of threats resorted to, among them being that he, the 
priest, would not be able to control his flock or be answerable 
for the results of such arbitrary action. The vow was made 
and duly recorded, and its breach would undoubtedly be re- 
sented by the power in whose presence it had been made. 
Failing to take advantage of the arrangements, and in spite of 
all entreaties on the part of their senior officer, when the boat- 
swain arrived at the point where they were gathered—for they 
were deck passengers—the hose was turned upon them, and 
thus they were compelled to divest themselves and submit to 
the powers that were. Our trip was uneventful until we arrived 
at Bonny, where we were received by the traders, who then all 
lived on hulks. 

From Bonny we called at Old Calabar, where we landed 
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our distinguished female passenger, as we did not call at 
Opobo. Before leaving she requested that I accept one of her 
photographs, which I was very glad to possess, thinking that 
I might some day find space for it in one of our pictorial 
papers. During the course of my travels I regret to say that 
it was lost, and for this reason I am prevented from conveying 
to your imagination a true likeness of this singular person. 

Leaving Old Calabar, we proceeded on our voyage, calling 
at Fernando Po, Cameroons, Gaboon, and arrived at Loango, 
on the Quilo River, where a disaster occurred that nearly cost 
us the loss of both ship and passengers. 

I have already explained that the Kru-Boys work cargo. 
Let me, therefore, give some idea of their methods. Not over- 
burdened by clothing, which consists of a simple clout, their 
condition in this if in no other respect renders them singularly 
fit to withstand the intense heat of the ship’s hold, which to be 
appreciated must be experienced. These powerful men enter 
the hold, and handing such packages as are wieldy from one 
to the other, eventually land it on deck, where in turn it is 
handed into the lighter that is alongside. This method, which 
is particularly expeditious for such cargo as case gin and trade 
rum in demijohns, both of which formed the bulk of our cargo, 
does away with the steam winches to a very great extent, and 
‘proves an advantage in many ways. 

During this operation a continuous song is raised, varying 
as the day draws out from the lively to the mournful dirge 
one might imagine forms the appropriate strains for their 
funeral ceremonies, and by which one can judge the condition 
of the workers. Though this continuous chanting becomes ¢x- 
ceedingly monotonous, it has been found to be a feature es- 
sential to the working of cargo, and its absence will immediately 
arouse suspicion on the part of the quartermaster and excite 
his vigilance at once. Working as they are among what is the 
most tempting beverage known to them, and considering the 
natural consequence of indulgence, it is required that they sing 
so as to make known the fact that they are not otherwise 
engaged. 

At one o'clock, the luncheon hour, the passengers on this 
particular day were feeling all the attendant excitement incident 
to the closing days of our long voyage. The meal ended, and 
at last, as was our usual custom, we repaired to the quarter- 


. 
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deck, there to enjoy as much of the cool breeze as there might 
be. Our captain, who had preceded us, had taken his seat 
and was preparing for his accustomed nap. Whilst, in company 
with a few others, I was coming out of the saloon, which led 
to the main deck immediately aft of the main hatchway, a 
volume of the densest black smoke arose, and simultaneously 
appeared numerous black forms in rapid succession. Then the 
dreadful cry of ‘“ Fire” was raised, and passed from mouth to 
mouth. The captain, not waiting to descend the companion way, 
leaped the rail of the quarter-deck to the main deck, and took 
his station in command of the situation. Fearful as the cry of fire 
sounds to the ear of any one ashore, .no matter what the circum- 
stances, the horror that strikes one when it is raised on shipboard 
surpasses any that I have ever felt. Our after-hold was filled 
with gin cases- and trade rum, and as I looked over the side into 
the hold I saw that the fire had evidently originated among the 
latter, and the wicker-work that encased each demijohn proved 
the best kind of conductor and fuel, for as it ignited the heat 
at once burst the demijohn, and the result was that explosion 
after explosion took place, threatening total destruction to the 
ship and. cargo. 

Viewing the rapidity with which the flames spread, and 
knowing that we had a considerable amount of gunpowder in 
our fore-peak, I took in the situation at a glance, and felt 
that our chances were but slight of saving the vessel. But the 
value of a stout heart, quick wit, and undaunted courage was 
not wanting in those who were in authority. With that 
characteristic that denotes the man of courage, our brave 
captain, one of those men who have upon so many occasions 
signalized themselves as men of the noblest type, always alive 
to the responsibility that rests upon them, and always ready, 
willing, and capable to cope with whatsoever danger might 
assail them, this son of Erin, Captain Keene, took his station 
and directed the efforts for bringing the flames under control. 
The chief engineer and the second officer descended into the 
hold, which appeared at this time like a seething furnace, with 
a line of hose. Having reached the lower deck, they directed 
a stream of water to the point at which the flames appeared 
to have taken the strongest hold. The lighters that had been 
alongside cut loose, leaving the vessel to her fate. All hands 
were prepared for the worst, yet the utmost calm prevailed, 
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and all attention was directed to one who stood at the scene 
prepared to meet all emergencies, be they what they might. 
Our Kru-Boys took refuge as far forward as they could, and 
the crew of European sailors stood at their stations ready for 
orders. At last the two brave men below succeeded in bring- 
ing the flames under control. After clearing away the débris 
and guarding against further danger, the hatches were closed 
down and we proceeded on our voyage, and landed at our 
destination, Banana, without further mishap. 
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THE mystic keynote of the universe— 

Rung thro’ the canticles of all the seas, 

Thro’ wind-wove fugues and starry symphonies, 
Thro’ soul songs which outsound Earth’s primal curse. 
MARY, TERESA WAGGAMAN, 
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LUMEN DE CELO ATERNA PER SACULA LUCEAT. 


BY PHILIP PAULDING BRANT. 


FajEO, our beacon light, God’s Angel dread hath sought. 
g| No more athwart the night gloom glows the won- 
drous Star : 
Towards which sore-pressed humanity with cares dis- 
traught 
E’er turned for guidance which came streaming from afar. 


3 


Speak, and assume once more, upon thy storied throne 

Of seven hills, imperial Rome, thine old domain 

Of universal sway: and many tongued intone 

Upon the soulful bronze a holy, mournful strain, 

That tolls alike in doleful sob of sovereign grief 

Across the heaving main to earth’s remotest shore; 

From Sainted Isle through Albion’s halls to where Belief 

Is shrined in mosques, and tabled rests in temples hoar: 
Reverberating call from pole to pole, and bid 

The nations pause awhile, as from his folded flock 

The Shepherd mounts to Sion’s crest from mortals hid, 

And stands refreshed from mighty toils. before the Rock 
Eternal, where enthronéd Deity doth dwell, 

Gracing with Beatific Vision all.the blest. 

The wearied hands have dropped their gentle staff—farewell! 
Christ-minded Man, God grant thee rest, sweet peace and rest! 
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II. 


Sink trustfully, great soldier-shepherd, to thy sleep 

In life’s last bivouac, while ’round thee guards the world 
Unto thy next awakening, when in angels’ keep 

Thy soul heroic greets eternal joys unfurled 

To thee with thy bright train of candid souls relieved 
From holy durance, without Heaven’s gates detained 
For trespasses against God’s Majesty aggrieved, 

But freed to quire thy hymnéd praises unrestrained. 

On earth the new-born brotherhood of alien creeds 
With grand response, in sharing, comforts our distress: 
We knew, yea, loved him well, cry they, for in our needs 
He stood for right and foremost undertook redress. 

Nor shall there be one tribute wanting ’round thy bier. 
Dearest to thee, paternal Leo, bowed in shame, 
Repentant o’er thy holy corse, with many a tear 

Will kneel thine eldest spiritual child. And Fame 

Shall tell beyond alliances of time and space, 

Beyond earth’s fina] revolution, many voiced 

With minstrelsy angelic ’round the Seat of Grace, 

The grateful generations of a world rejoiced. 


Farewell, great Pontiff, Prince, and Father, Heaven’s Gift 
Of light to storm-bound earth, for thee our prayers we lift. 


mandieel 
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CELLINI AND HIS. MEMOIRS." 


BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


BN the whole range of the history of Italian art no 
period is more alluring than the first forty years 
of the sixteenth century. Writers, with few ex- 
ceptions, affirm that the life of Benvenuto Cellini 

uae §6is an exact index to that age. This is due in 
large part to the fact that the Florentine left to posterity some 
highly entertaining memoirs. His autobiography is an ani- 
mated narrative of a véry stormy life. It was the source of 
much amusement for Horace Walpole; Goethe translated it 
into German; and Auguste Comte regarded it with partial eye. 
The book, however, is neither truthful nor accurate in details. 
It is the product of a vain and sensual bravo; and, despite 
opinion to the contrary, is not to be accepted as a “ valuable 
historical document.” + Nor should the student look on Cellini 
as the “mirror of corrupt, enslaved, yet still resplendent Italy.” t 
This worker in gold was extreme in thought, feeling, and ex- 
perience; that these might be justified to others, he paints the 
social fabric of his day with an apt and shadowy foreshorten- 
ing. He uses the lips of pope and prince to sing his heroism 
in the face of marvellous conditions. Remembering this, you 
can read between the lines of his recital and measure him in 
the naked light of inordinate vanity. To take him seriously, as 
some writers have done, is to miss the full flavor of his words. 
Cellini was true in nothing but a love for his art; was 
interested in none but himself; was sure of nothing but 
his own immaculate righteousness. Patriotism, a word beloved 
of him, caused no twinge of heart; it was at best an oppor- 
tunity to gain praise by some act of physical daring. From a 
free reading of his work, we are led to think that the libertine 
virtu of Machiavelli had quite stifled. moral authority, and that 
good or evil made no appeal to society. In the province of 
art individualism was, indeed, the crowning and logical note; 


"Vide Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, publicata Giovanni P, Carpani. 
t Vide Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonds, p. 323. t /bid., p. 282. 
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but in the field of morals this was not wholly true. That one 
man bade his prince ignore the laws is not evidence against a 
nation’s honor. That one man’s pastimes were “killing, wan- 
toning, disputing with employers, and working diligently at 
his trade,” is not proof that all men were of the same mould 
and tendency. That a single energetic eharacter showed no 
rectitude of life shadows none but himself. 

It was very easy for a person of Cellini’s stamp to strip dig- 
nity and conscience from the Papal chair. In the heat of thought- 
less and formless dictation pique swells into unjust bulk. Cellini 
scorned the laws of church and state. His intimation, however, 
that no man of spirit ever appealed to them is a bit of brag- 
gadocio that smells of self-justification. Vanity alone will not 
account for his countless attempts to exonerate himself from — 
wrong-doing. After a page or two of excuses, one is inclined 
to suspect the creature of having some sort of conscience. This 
suspicion is confirmed by his numerous flights to the cardinals 
for protection. These sanctuary retreats were not made through 
fear of his victim’s relatives, for Cellini’s courage was unmis- 
takable though foolhardy. He dreaded no man nor odds. He. 
possessed rare artistic possibilities; was a person of violent tem- 
per and obstinate will. Outside of his art, his instincts were 
brutal, and his indulgence flagrant. Vengeance stung him to 
the commission of great and small crimes. His life was one of 
free pleasure and violence. The result of this on his art is 
noticeable. His works are the embodiment of soulless paganism. 

Michael Angelo, in juxtaposition, was a truer type of the 
intense spirit of the age. Cellini, at best, yields us hints of 
the outward and human activity of his day; a day, however, 
that was not without its philosophic thoughts; its spiritual 
struggles and experiences. And if these qualities are set aside, 
where is the warrant of equitable judgment? Both men were 
exceptional. In the lives of each the scattered and imperfect 
qualities of their age were gathered in dominant assembly. 
Both left a record of their personality on art: the one, spir- 
itual strength, and convictions with immortality; the other, 
sensual impressions, shallowness with oblivion. One was alive 
to the beauty of religion; the other, to the religion of .beauty. 
Alone, neither of them typifies the age; together, they exag- 
gerate it. 

Artistic skill and ribald ruffianism did not make the sum 


. 
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ef Italy’s endeavors; nor was she saintly. Factions repudiated 
Savonarola; but that did not mark the age as one of bandits, 
bullies, and adventurers. If it were not sacrilegious, place be- 
side the unthinking and unfeeling /Perseus* of Cellini that 
marvellous Pietat of Buonarrotti. And, when the vast spiritual 
difference flashes on the intellect, ask yourself which of the 
two expressions was buried deeper in the Italian heart. The 
bel corpo alone was not sufficient for humanity; the intense in- 
spiration of Angelo touched a tenderer and more. constant 
chord. Between these two extremes; between soulless animal- 
ism and the serene, resplendent heights of faith, the heart of 
the people swayed in balance. Catholic Italy never wholly 
abandoned the things that were of God. Cellini, however, was 
without a rag of honor—a freebooter in art as well as in 
morals. 


Benvenuto Cellini, son of Giovanni d’Andrea di Cristoforo 
Cellini and Maria Lisabetta di Steffano Granocci, was born All 
Souls’ Day, 1500. Among his ancestors were many famous 
men. One of them a certain Luca Cellini—a giovane senza 
barba—overcame the noted Francesco da Vicorati in a duel. 
This event Benvenuto relates with evident gusto. According 
to him it was a marvel to the whole world, and he prides him- 
self in his descent from such valorous men.{ He was early 
acquainted with imagination, as the stories of the scorpion and 
salamander prove.|| These intense and questionable scenes are 
vivid settings for Benvenuto the hero, whose life was miracu- 
lous from the circumstances of his birth to the close of his 
narrative. Marriage seems to have cured him in some degree, 
for after that event he had neither heart nor time to complete 
his diary. 

That you may know his sire was not of common clay, 
Cellini tells of the wonderful organs and musical instruments 
his father made; and of the latter’s skill in working ivory.¢ 
The dominant paternal wish was that Benvenuto would become 
a great musician—un gran sonatore. It is somewhat pitiful to 
read with what constancy the father cherished this desire. 
When the parent was advised by Soderino Gonfaloniére to 

*Marquand's History of Sculpture, p. 215. t Renaissance in Italy, Symonds, p. 285. 

¢ Page 4 of his Memoirs. § ‘‘ Idmi glorio d'aver lo scendenti mio da uomini valorosi.”’ 


|| Page 9 Memoirs. 
{] ‘‘ Lavorara miracolosamente d’avorio’e fuil primo de lavorasse bene in tal arte.” 
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teach Benvenuto the other arts, Giovanni replied: ‘I would 
have him learn no other art except that of playing and com- 
posing.” And he added: “God willing, I shall make of him 
the first man of the world.”* Cellini, however, considered 
flute-playing an art /¢roppo vile—in comparison with goldsmith- 
ing, whose rudiments he first learned in the shop of Baccio 
Bandinello.t The young apprentice, it seems, tried hard to 
please his father by now and then playing the flute; usually 
with such skill that the fond parent was moved to deep sighs 
and tears—/e lagrime con gran sospiri. 

It would be tedious to relate the countless brawls and pur- 
suits of vengeance; the marvellous encounters and escapes that 
are compounded in the pages of Cellini’s diary. Yet, if we are 
to believe him, he has but indicated the mere outlines of his 
ultra-active life.j He never regarded life with naked eyes; 
but through a lens of acute imagination. This quality waxed 
in capability up to, and perhaps beyond, the age of fifty-eight, 
at which time Cellini began his Memoirs. It is natural to find 
facts distorted, and erroneous causes set forth. The mould of 
reality was disordered by heroic projections and grotesque lines. 
There is more or less caricature and parody in the scenes he 
so vividly presents. Age, which in most men of normal tem- 
peramant rectifies and adjusts the visions of youth, seems to 
have laid its cautious finger neither on the hand nor heart of 
Cellini) As a consequence he was never sure of himself, and 
became a reed for every wind of fancy to pipe upon. That 
scene or circumstance wherein he could not possibly pose as 
hero, is passed with chilling brevity. His vanity was inordi- 
nate; which accounts for the daring complacency with which 
he left his autobiography as witness to his character. 

Even in his sixteenth year Cellini, from his own recital, 
was an awe-compelling and valorous person. At this age, sin- 
gle-handed and with great courage, he rescued a younger 
brother from a crowd of stone-throwers. After this affray we 
find him in Bologna, whither he was sent by favor of the Car- 
dinal de’ Medici (afterward Pope Clement VII.) Regarding 
his labors with the flute at this period, he writes: ‘‘I made 

* «Se Dio gli dara rita il primo uomo del mondo io spero di farlo.” 

t This man was considered the nearest rival to Buonarroti; he was made cavaliere by 
Pope Clement VII. 


t‘‘ Se io volessi descrivere le gran cose che é mi venne fatto infino a questa eta, ei gran 
pericoli della propria vita farei maravigliare chi tal cosa leggere.”’ 


‘ 
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great advance in this maladetto sonare, but a greater progress 
in the art of goldsmithing.” He was never reconciled to the 
flute, for when in Pisa he wrote that he was in a sort of 
human paradise—“ dove io non sonait mat.” * After his father’s 
death, Benvenuto never mentions flute-playing. 

In the countless homicidal quarrels and brawls Cellini puts 
himself forward as the aggrieved party. He is conscious of no 
violent temper or obstinate will. Whensoever justice leaped 
upon him it did so senza un perche al-mondo. He was firmly 
convinced of his physical powers and superior morality— 
powers that were sustained by a hidden coat of mail and a 
challenging blade of steel; a morality that allowed him to speak 
with delight about his persistent and successful vendettas, stabs 
in the dark, mean revenges, cruelty and spite. He considered 
himself his own authority in morals; justified every act of his 
life, enjoyed his answers to pope and prince—and his midnight 
assassinations. He could tolerate no opposition to himself, no 
criticism of his deeds. His affrays, in large part, were born of 
a false honor, though he says he was moved by a collera gran- 
dissima. By no allowance of charity can he be made a giovane 
molto virtuoso—words he put into the mouth of the Prinzivalle 
who defended him before the Eight Signori for his attack on 
the Guasconti.f 

In Florence, Cellini’s reputation was not savory. Whatever 
punishment he received in the course of his stay there was the 
result not of politics, envy, mor prejudice, but of justice. In 
Rome, also, his imprisonments were not without good cause. 
Justice was not asleep at this age, despite countless assertions 
to. the contrary. Rome was always firm, and nearly always 
just in its punishments. Cellini, in making a martyr of himself, 
has naturally painted the whole social fabric of his time in the 
most violent lights and shadows. He tells us that, after his 
release from the dungeons of San Angelo, a halo played above 
his head. He regarded it as a sign of his sanctity, and as a 
rebuke to the cardinals and the pope. Of the latter he is 
never sure. At one time he considers the Vicar of Christ as 
an “ awful representation of Divine Majesty,” at another as a 
“‘pessima bestia.” Confusion rose in his mind regarding every 
subject but his art. And in everything but his art there is 


*See page 28 Memoirs. 
+ This was his first homicidal affray. He excused his blow by saying that it was nothing 
but a box on the ears. ‘‘ E non gli ho dato altro che una ceffata.”” See page 43 Memoirs. 
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contradiction. He has bared his character to public scrutiny in 
the work of his hand. And the confession is a lamentable one. 

Cellini’s skill in the art of goldsmithing received early re- 
cognition at the court in Rome. By indefatigable will and 
perseverance he attained success in the art of enamelling, in the 
making of medals, and of faci. The highest ecclesiastical and 
lay personages employed him to fashion jewels, ornaments, and 
services of plate. It was during this period of his life that 
Rome was carried by assault, and the Papal court besieged in the 
castle of San Angelo. Despite his extravagant self- praise, there 
is no doubt that Cellini gave a good account of himself in 
defence of Pope Clement. When Rome had settled again into 
the ways of peace, Cellini returned to Florence to find that his 
father had died of the plague. A brother and sister survived. 
This brother, Cecchino, was afterward killed by a musketeer in 
Rome, and was avenged by Benvenuto in short order. The 
affray caused Cellini to seek the protection of the Duke of 
Civita di Penna. This put a stop to his work on the crown 
jewels, so that the whole matter was brought to the ears of 
Pope Clement. At this point in his memoirs Cellini makes 
the pope say: ‘Now that you have regained your health, 
Benvenuto, have. a care of yourself.” And on the strength of 
this, Symonds remarks: ‘‘ This shows how little they thought 
of homicide in Rome’”—a statement at once insinuating and 
unjust. This tart fling at Papal conscience is given solely on 
the authority of Cellini, who was, as Symonds himself admits, 
a braggart shorn of all respect and virtue. This same writer 
(Symonds) explains that “after killing a man some powerful 
protector had to be sought, who was usually a cardinal, since 
the cardinals had right of sanctuary in their palaces. There 
the assassin lay in hiding in order to avoid his victim’s friends 
and relatives, until such time as a pardon and safe-conduct and 
absolution had been obtained from his holiness.” The student 
is here forced upon several strange conclusions: Among them 
(t) that the cardinals were a body of men given to the harbor- 
ing of vicious criminals. (2) That such protection was sufficient 
to quiet the vengence of the victim’s friends and relatives. (3) 
That the pope was in‘ the habit of freely pardoning these crimes 
against society, issuing cards of safe-conduct to assassins, and, 
strangest of all, granting absolution as a matter of form and 
favor. Cellini himself would never admit these statements. 


. 
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Their texture and purpose are evident. They belong to that 
school of criticism wherein prejudice has played such havoc 
with the church and state of the sixteenth century. There is 
something boyish in a process that judges a people by the 
escapades and sentiments of an exceptionally passionate in- 
dividual. Such writers have not learned to shut their lips 
against the hot, escaping thoughts of intolerance. The truth of 
the matter is that the respite of a cardinal’s protection, far from 
softening the bitterness of a victim’s friends, served to inflame 
and strengthen the nip of revenge. That the blaze of politics 
had lured one or two ecclesiastics into doubtful situations is by 
no means proofward to the alleged perverseness of the entire 
cardinalate. These errors with their wide marginal logic have 
been successfully challenged of late. The intimation that 
absolution was sought and obtained on political or material 
grounds is wanton in the extreme. Like the question of in- 
dulgence it is sadly misunderstood. If the age was so degener- 
ate, how, in the name of clearness, could morality figure in 
political preferment? Symonds is forced to admit that in this 
age there existed a “hierarchy of able and God-fearing men, 
who, by the sanctity of their lives, by the gravity of their 
doctrine, by the eloquence of their preaching, by their ministra- 
tions to the sick, by the relief of the poor, by the maintenance 
of hospitals, Monti di Pieta, schools and orphanages, kept alive in 
the people of Italy the ideal at least of a religion pure and un- 
defiled before God.” Why then all this pother about degen- 
eracy of church and state? Are a few rogues the measure of 
a commonwealth, or human frailty beyond the hope of an 
ecclesiastic ? Between the sanctified brow and the feet of clay, 
human passions will rise and fall, and human destinies be be- 
gotten. 

Shortly after his affair with the musketeer, Cellini stabbed 
to death Pompeo—his private enemy. We are told that ‘‘ two 
cardinals disputed the privilege of harboring so talented a 
criminal.” The authority for this statement is Cellini himself ; 
but since he is not.to be trusted, the assertion lacks weight. 
It is more than likely that Cellini used the words to illumine 
his pose as a prodigy of valor and importance. He was wont 
to say that he had a faculty of making friends for himself who 
would stand by him at all odds.* And into the mouth of a 


* Offersono di metter la vita loro per salvazione della vita mira. 
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cardinal he once put these words: “Seek diligently for my 
Benvenuto, and bring him here, because I wish to help and 
defend him.” And he adds with a strut: “ Echi fara contra a 
di lui, fara contro a di me.” Once again he is before the 
footlights. 

Pope Clement VII. having died, Paul III. was elected to the 
Papal chair. The new pope is said to have sent Cellini a “ safe- 
conduct” and a pardon. A friend of Pompeo demurred from 
such a procedure, and once again Cellini turns attention to him- 
self by putting these impossible words into the mouth of the 
pope: ‘I would have you understand that men who are 
famous in their profession, /éke Benvenuto, are not subject to 
the laws.” So, in the length and breadth of Italy, there was 
one man free from moral sanctions—and that man Cellini. 
His boastful words are clearly understood when it is recalled 
that artists greater and more necessary than he were not so 
immune. Much, indeed, seems to have been granted an illus- 
trious worker in the arts; but oversight of thievery and murder 
was not of it. The claim that the laws at this period (1534) 
were a mere brutum fulmen, is not confirmed by recent research. 
Cellini makes a mock of all justly constituted tribunals; laughs 
justice to scorn; puts himself above the law, and subverts 
equity to the findings of his own will. Such might any indivi- 
dual do in this day; but it would not qualify our age as one 
wherein moral authority was no longer recognized or appealed 
to. Historical criticism has been too often warped by the heat 
of a first and surface reading. The fog of prejudice and in- 
tolerance has made impossible that clear and calm convention 
of thoughts so much needed in critical judgments. Church and 
state, priest and prince, have each suffered irreparable set-backs 
by the ardent but misdirected scrutiny of so-called criticism. 
A lamentable arrearage of truth marks the pen-tracks of much 
historical comment. This can be answered; but when the pro- 
paganda is carried into the class-rooms of universities and given 
voice through professorial utterance, here, indeed, we are at a 
strong disadvantage. And Cellini’s is the doctrine they teach. 

In 1537 Cellini, having quarrelled with the pope, went to 
France. On his return to Rome he was arrested and cast into 
prison, charged with having stolen gold and jewels to the 
amount of nearly eighty thousand ducats. It was probably a 
very dramatic moment for Benvenuto when the captain of 


. 
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police—Crespino—hailed him and said: “Tu sei prigione del 
Papa!”* Cellini consoled himself with the belief that he was 
to be imprisoned unjustly. He was in no way angry at the 
charge of theft; at least so he writes. He simply laughed 
at it. Theft! why, my dear readers, that was quite beneath 
such a virtuous man and marvellous artist. He forgot that he 
had but recently confessed to having stolen a portion of the 
gold filings found in the brazier after he had melted down the 
crown jewels. In his defence before the governor he set forth 
on a sea of words to show that he was a marvel in art; a 
dangerous opponent in arms, and a loyal subject of the pope. 
He enumerated his manly virtues with a nip and gusto that 
were admirable but fruitless; He was consigned to the castle 
of San Angelo, whose walls he had helped defend ten years 
before. When sentence was passed, Cellini called heaven and 
earth to witness his great joy that he was to be imprisoned 
“not for any fault of his sinful nature, as generally falls to the 
lot of young men.” The governor here remarked: ‘But you 
have killed enough men in your time.” To which Cellini burst 
out—“ Voi lo dite, e non io.” + He regarded his assassinations 
as chance disturbances. In the pages of his Memoirs he ex- 
plains thus: ‘‘In the course of this history I must sometimes 
lose sight of my profession to record some unlucky accidents 
by which this toilsome life of mine has been occasionally em- 
bittered.” 

It was one of his principles never to tempt fortune 
farther than honor required. The story of his imprisonment 
is intensely interesting, especially that part where the crazy 
governor imagines himself a bat, and explains to Cellini that 
he might never hope to-escape his night-eyes. Cellini, how- 
ever, eluded the pipistrello da dovero, and one evening took 
flight over the walls. This attempt cost him a broken leg. 
He was retaken and sent back to a dungeon and rigorously 
treated by the outraged governor. In this damp, crawling cell, 
Cellini the bravo becomes a temporary saint. He tells of his 
devotion to the Bible, and draws comparisons of himself and 
his cause with all the martyrs of history. He sang and he 
prayed. He composed a madrigal beginning— 


* This was in 1538. See Memoirs, page 367. 


t He goes on to explain: ‘‘ Se unovenissi per amanazzar voi; voi defenderesti, e ammaz- 
zando lui Je sante legge ve lo comporterbbono.” 
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“ Afflitti spiriti miei 
Oimé crudei, che vi rincresce vita!” 

Once, indeed, he thought of suicide; but was prevented from 
such a disgrace by some powerful, invisible hand. Henceforth 
he says his cell was a rendezvous for celestial visitors, who 
healed his wounded leg and disputed with him on religion. 
Here, in the darkness and silence, he had visions of marvellous 
grandeur,* and inspirations of greatest import. He became 
convinced of his virtue and merit, and felt sure of speedy relief 
and liberty. In 1539, at the request of Francis I., the prison 
doors were opened and Cellini stepped forth a free man; but 
marked for life since, as he says, a halo clung above his head 
for the rest of his days. This, however, did not cause any 
change in, or serious thought about, his actions. In a short 
time he was in the midst of violence and pieasures. The 
visionary was once more the vengeful bravo. He made a vir- 
tue of necessity. While under the thumb of the law, he was an 
admirer of ‘‘ /a bella virtu”’ ; under the blue and liberal sky he 
was a blind pursuer of 7 bruti vizi. 

On his release from the castle of San Angelo, Cellini joined 
the court of Francis I., who was then travelling from city to 
city in great pageantry and pomp.t Hardships were not want- 
ing. Not every town could lodge the king and his courtiers. 
Cellini felt the lack of attention and comfort; he complains 
bitterly of it in his Memoirs. All foreigners became for him 
Quei diavoli, whom he despised with bitterness and reproach. 
The king finally settled in Paris. He made a gift to Cellini in 
the shape of the castle of La Petit Nesle. Were the Florentine 
labored for his royal patron with great fervor—producing can- 
delabra, figures of bronze, table ornaments; and repaired the 
gates of the chateau of Fontainebleau. During this period Cel- 
lini’s life was far from tranquil. The very castle given him by 
the king he was forced to retain by violence. Troubles gath- 
ered around him in squadrons. His quick temper was out of 
place among the Frenchmen. He made enemies among the 
influential women of the court by his overbearing ways ‘and in- 
solence. There was not a trace of policy in his makeup; pride 
was dominant, hence the quarrels and lawsuits, and the neces- 

* See his account of how he beheld the sun shining in the blue heavens, and of his visions 


of the Madonna and Child. 
t His retinue consisted of eighteen thousand persons and twelve thousand horses, 
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sity of going armed and in mail. The ceaseless hate of Madame 
d’Estampes, and a senseless grudge against the Cardinal Ippo- 
lito d’Este, at last drove Cellini back to Italy. He lodged in 
Florence. Here, under Cosimo de’ Medici, he was driven into 
a still more furious pace. In Paris the open purse and boyish 
heart of Francis were his. Cosimo de’ Medici was of a differ- 
ent mould; and Cellini more than once regretted his return to 
Florence. 

It was during this period that the Perseus was cast 
in bronze and set in the Loggia de’ Lanzi with triumphal 
honors. Cellini considered this work his masterpiece; in it he 
believed his expectations were fully realized. The best that 
can be said of it is that the statue represents a high degree of 
technical excellence. It lacks all the other qualities of true 
monumental design and sculpture. The spirit of the miniatur- 
ist is visible in the conventions of its ornaments and. lines. 
Even in art Cellini was exposing his irascible temper, and 
something of the virtuoso rather than real, artistic emotion. A 
natural and skilful technician, Cellini never had capacity for 
great ideas. He carried the work of his art to questionable 
limits; at times he seems to have forgotten its natural bounds. 
Thus the persistent and ungoverned parade of his passions finds 
some reflection in the mad extravagance seen in the product of 
his toil. Six years after the casting of the Perseus, Cellini 
married. His diary ends abruptly; from what cause is un- 
known. He died at the age of sixty-nine. One of the most 
energetic workers in the field of his art; a bold and formida- 
ble character; dull of conscience and gratitude, virtueless and 
cynical; intensely vain and sensitive; a recorder of coarse 
deeds and sentiments; vengeful and forgetful, Cellini stands as 
one of the most interesting products of the Renaissance. A 
fellow,that in our day we would not care to brush against in 
a pasdageway at night, nor argue with at day. 

In Cellini the man is more interesting than the artist; in 
studying him as such, the reader should bear in mind that he 
represents one extreme of society—the craftsman. In him, how- 
ever; conscience was seldom awakened. Even in his noisome 
dungeon of San Angelo no expression of sorrow for his crimes 
escapes him. If he ever felt remorse, he has carefully concealed 
its memory. Through the whole of his autobiography he struts, 
hand on hilt, quick to take offence, with no charity in his 
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heart; mouthing what is to us of the north intolerable self- 
praise, and boasting deeds of violence and shame. This is the 
man of whom Symonds wrote: ‘“ That he was a devout Catho- 
lic there is no question.” The proof for this is given thus: 
‘He (Cellini) made two pilgrimages to Loretto, and another to 
St. Francis of Vernia. To St. Lucy he dedicated a golden eye 
after his recovery from an illness. He was, moreover, always 
anxious to get absolution from the Pope.” And again: “ He 
made passionate appeals to God.” A sorry spectacle of active 
Catholicism, and one grossly false. Faith and morals in Italy 
were not comprised in pilgrimages alone. Absolution was not 
so sadly misunderstood by the people; the poorest contadino 
had the doctrine of amendment clear in his mind and stirring in 
his heart. To cry “Lord! Lord!” is pledge of no man’s con- 
viction or profession of creed. Cellini was not even a good 
Italian, for he never remembered his vows except in great dan- 
gers to his person or projects. His heart answered readily 
enough the spur of material gain; of the spiritual nature of his 
age he was impoverished. He grovelled in the dust when ad- 
versity stalked his shadow, and he reached to absurd heights 
when prosperous. There is much arrant nonsense written about 
his “liberty ” of conscience, life, and intellect. It was the licen- 
tious use of these that made him the being he was. Catholic 
Italy was never the idolatrous nation that some writers would 
have the student believe. That there was at this period a com- 
plete separation between religion and morality is a statement 
not only irrational but impossible. 

The religious phase of Cellini’s life requires more notice 
than can properly.be given here. To understand it clearly 
would necessitate an exposition of the moral status of church 
and state, and the prevalent ideas of the onore and onesta 
of the period. The student will do well to remember that 
while the worldliness of the Renaissance partly blinded men 
to their spiritual interests, yet as a whole the nation stood 
well together on the vital issues of the moral law. For three 
centuries Italy had been given over to the study of theo- 
logy, philosophy, art, and the science of government. The 
heritage of such pursuits left an indelible mark on national 
character, and quite forbids the charge that the age was one 
of Ishmaelites and darkness, priestly tyranny and sensualism. 
It is a favorite claim with certain writers that “ naked sincerity 


. 
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means truth ’’—and in the light of these words they extend with 
complacency the sentiments of a Machiavelli or a Guicciardini 
as unanswerable evidence of the corruption of the Papacy and 
clergy; of the state and its society; of laws and justice. We 
hear that the “ Church of Rome” “interposed a veil between 
the human soul and God.” Priests are charged with having 
exercised some secret tyranny over the souls of men. In the 
heat of. prejudice we hear the rattle of such phrases as “the 
cowled and cloistered fools”; we have it shouted at us that 
the corruption of the Papal court involved a corresponding 
moral weakness throughout Italy; that the example of Rome 
was a justification of fraud, violence, and ungodliness to the 
whole nation. These words are drawn in large part from the 
works of Machiavelli, who claims that Italy lost all piety and 
all religion owing to the example of the Papal court. Once in 
his History of Florence he says that the Papacy was the cause 
of the moral depravation and political disunion of Italy.* A 
few pages afterward he faces squarely about and says it was all 
the result of the natural enmity that existed between the no- 
bility and the common people. Such friction, he says, is the 
seed of all disturbances in the Republic.t After preaching that 
might makes right, and that to the victor belongs the spoils, he 
complains that laws are made not for common utility but for 
the benefit of the reigning power.t Costrétto da necessita is his 
favorite phrase. He was never conscious of his own faults. 
Guicciardini, likewise, who so bitterly attacked the temporal 
power and the Papacy, was, from evidence of his own writings, 
little better than a theoretical egotist. Neither of these men, 
whose words are often quoted in connection with Cellini, could 
keep their own honor clean and fragrant. To fashion political 
pamphlets was one thing; to act their propositions quite an- 
other. Neither of them had energy. Christianity could not do 
the work of politics; therefore away with it! These men con- 
fused its spiritual functions with material duties of worldly gov- 
ernment. They never at any point of their discourse gave inti- 
mations of their belief in the need of moral rectitude. They 
never had an innate sense of the fear of God or-his ultimate 
sanctions at the root of their political convictions. 

*««Dimodo che tutte le guerre che dopo questi tempi furono dai barbari fatte in Italia, 


furono in maggior parte dai Pontefici causati,’’ p. 26, /storie Fiorentine, Machiavelli. 
t See page 114 /storie Fiorentine, chapter i. t /bid., p. 115. 
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To turn from such perfervid writings to the romantic lines 
of Cellini is to regard the latter as almost truth. “And yet one 
of his own countrymen says of him: ‘“ He (Cellini) depicted 
himself as he felt himself to be—that is, animated as a French 
gendarme; vindictive as a viper; superstitious in the highest 
degree, and full of whims and fancies—a gallant among his 
friends, but little susceptible of tender friendship; lascivious 
rather than chaste; somewhat of a traitor without suspecting 
himself as such; jealous and malignant, a disturber of the 
peace; vain without believing it; void of affection, with a por- 
tion of talent not mediocre; accompanied by a firm faith in his 
wonderful wisdom, circumspection, and prudence.” The pleas- 
ure of reading his diary is largely due to the style of its writ- 
ing, which is generally clear—‘‘non é fatta a studia”—but dic- 
tated under the stress of swift and ardent fancy. Baretti likens 
the joy we receive in reading his memoirs to that we expe- 
rience in beholding at a safe distance some beautiful but des- 
perate animal. Cellini’s motto in part was ‘‘O vivo fuggo,‘O 
morto preso,” words he cast into the teeth of the captain of 
police. When left to his own defence he cries out, ‘‘ Mediante 
Iddio, ni ajutero ben da me.” The furthest he ever got in his 
affection was an amoroso sospiro. From the night of All Souls’ 
Day to the hour when he was borne to the chapter-house of 
the Annunziata, his life was one prolonged disturbance. He 
loved an atmosphere of intrigue and animosity.* He was al- 
ways at odds with patrons and fellow-workers. 

Of his truly marvellous tales, Antonio Cocchi says: ‘ Real- 
mente non furono altro che sogni o illusioni d’un offesa fan- 
tasia.” As a definite hint regarding his innumerable affrays, 
Cellini puts these words into the mouth of a certain character: ¢ 
“Though I have known you (Cellini) so many years, I never 
knew you in the wrong with regard to any quarrel.” 

With all the wealth of his imagination, Cellini, neither in art 
nor in life, ever rose above the level of the senses. He represents 
clearly that ultra-individualism of the sixteenth century, whose 
purpose was to magnify the personal rights and liberties of the 
man himself; so that he was no longer restrained by obligations 
to a moral or civil law. Energetic aud eccentric, Cellini also 


* See account of his life in France. 
t See Cocchi’s preface to Carpani’s edition of 1806, 
¢ Bevilaqua, the expert swordsman, whose services Cellini retained in his duel with Rienzo 
da Ceri. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—5 
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stands for what that age regarded as admirable—the so-called 
virtu of Machiavelli; which in itself was a false transposition of 
the Greek ideal ¢¢ kalén. Because of his restlessness, Cellini 
never felt, nor cared for, the constraining peace of domestic 
ties and duties. He was never a loiterer in thought or act. 
He preferred the province of Bohemia—that land of surprise 
and fickleness. Here, untempered and alone, he travelled 
through the heat and dust of an exciting day; a firm believer 
in a Deity that helped those who helped themselves ;. conscious 
of a memorable virtue and unbounded strength; at home with 
a knife in the dark or a chisel at dawn. Somewhat of a 
cavalier, he passes down the highways of history at odds with 
man and law; a dare on his lips; a challenging swing to his 
arms, a fascinating but graceless bravo. 
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BY ELLIS SCHREIBER. 


sae HEN, in the early part of the year 597, St. 
§ Augustine with his band of forty monks reached 
the British shorés, commissioned by Pope Gre- 
gory I. to rekindle in Britain the light of the 
} & Gospel, which had been almost entirely extin- 
guished by the barbarous Angles and Saxons, merciless foes of 
Christianity, Canterbury was the royal residence of Ethelbert, a 
monarch of power and ability, who reigned in Kent. Thither 
the missionaries wended their way, and solicited an interview 
with the king. He was not wholly unacquainted with the 
ecclesiastical character and functions of Augustine, for he had 
married Bertha, sister to Charibert, King of Paris, and she had 
been accompanied to England by a Frankish bishop. With 
her husband’s permission she had caused the ruined church of 
St. Martin, near Canterbury, to be fitted up for divine service. 
Ethelbert received the strangers kindly; he assured them of 
his protection, promised to supply their wants, and gave them 
iberty to preach to his subjects. .And subsequently, when 
Augustine returned to England after receiving episcopal conse- 
cration, the king gave him a palace at Canterbury, with per- 
mission to build a church, and he gave him lands for the 
maintenance of its ministers. Close to the palace was an old 
church, erected in the time of the Romans but since dese- 
crated. This Augustine restored and enlarged, dedicating it to 
“the Holy Saviour Jesus Christ.” On its site the cathedral 
now stands. The present edifice, although very ancient in 
parts, is of a date long subsequent to the age of Augustine; it 
was rebuilt by .Lanfranc in the eleventh century, after the 
original structure had been destroyed by fire. During: the fol- 
lowing centuries up to our own day, Canterbury has continued 
to be the archiepiscopal seat of the Primate of all England. 
With this ancient city many of the greatest names and 
many critical events of English history have been in some way 
connected; of that history it still retains unique memorials, 
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and even of what it has lost the traces have not wholly faded 
away. The traveller who approaches the city from the west 
meets, in its immediate vicinity, one of these memorials: a 
clear spring which in former times possessed healing virtues of 
a miraculous nature, and is still believed by the country folks 
to be beneficial for the eyes. It is yet known by the name of 
the Black Prince’s Well, from an old tradition that the hero 
of Crecy and Poitiers drank of its waters when he visited 
Canterbury in 1357. Only three days after his return from 
France he went, accompanied by his royal prisoner King John, 
to give thanks for his victories at St. Thomas's shrine; after- 
wards he founded and decorated the beautiful chantry in the 
cathedral crypt which bears his name. Legend says that when 
he lay dying of the wasting disease which carried him off in 
the flower of his age, he thought of the wonder- working spring 
near Canterbury, and sent for a draught of its pure water. 
But that did not save him, and soon after he was borne to the 
tomb he had chosen for himself in the chapel of Our Lady of 
the Undercroft-:in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, his favor- 
ite shrine, which he enriched with splendid gifts. However, 
the people would not allow their hero to be buried out of 
sight in the dark crypt; so they brought him to rest by the 
great saint’s shrine, where all men could see his effigy of gilded 
bronze as he lay there, his sword by his side, his hands clasped 
in prayer, and at his feet the pathetic lines bidding the pass- 
ing stranger pray for his soul: 


“Pur Dieu priez au célestien Roy, 
Que mercy ait de l’ame de moy.” 


His was the first tomb raised in the precincts of the mar- 
tyr’s shrine, and it remains there to this day, unhurt by the 
hand of time or the more cruel violence of man. Over it still 
hang the surcoat, gloves, shield, and scabbard of the prirce, 
those probably which weré carried before his remains in his 
funeral procession. 

From Harbledown, where the spring rises, the first, perhaps 
the best, view of the cathedral is obtained. Deep was the im- 
pression made upon the pilgrim bands when they caught sight 
of its lofty towers, when they saw the glittering angel that in 
bygone days stood on the central tower. Erasmus, the co!d 
and critical scholar, becomes eloquent as he describes the 
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THE STOUR WENDS ITs WAY THROUGH THE HEART OF THE Ci'y. 


architectural beauty of the great church rearing itself up into 
the sky with a majesty that strikes awe into every heart, and 
evokes a cry of admiration from the lips of all. Behind it lies 
a background of fertile hills, clothed in autumn with the dark 
green of numerous hop-gardens; before it stand the massive 
round towers of the Westgate, the only one remaining of the 
seven fortified gateways which once guarded the ancient city. 
Through this, which is considered the finest city gate yet ex- 
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isting in England, we pass into the principal street. Many are 
the pilgrims who in olden times entered Canterbury by this 
gate: kings and queens, foreign emperors and princes, armed 
knights and learned scholars; newly-created .archbishops fol- 
lowed by a brilliant train of bishops, clergy, and courtiers, on 
their way to be enthroned in the chair of St. Augustine; not 
to speak of the multitudes of simpler folk who flocked to wor- 
ship at Thomas a Becket’s shrine. The poet Chaucer sings of 
the merry cavalcade that rode forth in the freshness of the 
morning from famous London town; knight and merchant, 
scholar and lawyer, Prioress and Wife of Bath, yeoman, priest, 
and friar, a motley company from all parts of the realm, to 
“wenden on their pilgrimage with full devout courage.” 

Since those medieval days Canterbury has seen many 
changes. The sight-seer has taken the place of the pious pil- 
grim; the Holy Sacrifice is no longer offered in the grand 
cathedral; its riches have become the prey of the spoiler; the 
countless number of churches has been reduced, and their mag- 
nificence no longer strikes the eye of the stranger. The great 
cross is gone from over the Westgate; the lofty walls and 
watch-towers which encircled the city in a complete ring when 
Chaucer’s knight, after paying his devotions at the martyr’s 
shrine, went out to inspect their strength and “ pointed to his 
son both the perill and the doubt,” are all gone, and the Con- 
queror’s mighty castle is turned into a coal-pit. Yet the old 
city is full of quaint bits and picturesque corners, timbered 
‘ houses with carved corbels and oriel windows, hostelries with 
overhanging eaves and fantastic signboards of wrought-iron 
work, hospitals whose charters date from Norman times, and 
whose records afford many a curious glimpse of the byways of 
medizval life. As we draw near to St. Thomas’s shrine memor- 
ies of the murdered saint crowd upon the mind. A little way 
up the main street we reach a bridge over the river Stour, 
which winds its way through the heart of the city, the houses 
rising up straight from its slowly flowing waters, where a low- 
pointed doorway on the right leads into St. Thomas’s hospital, 
founded, as a fourteenth century charter records, by him to 
receive poor wayfaring men. Ten poor brothers and sisters 
still enjoy the fruit of the saint’s benevolence, and dwell in 
the old house built on arches across the bed of the river. 
The low level of the floor, which has sunk far below that of 
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the street; the vaulted roof and time-worn pillars bear witness 
to its great antiquity. An interesting wall painting was dis- 
covered here a few years ago; unfortunately it was partially 
destroyed by workmen before its value was understood. It 
represents our Lord in glory in the centre; underneath is the 
Last Supper; to the right the murder of St. Thomas; to the 
left Henry II.’s penance at the martyr’s tomb. During the 
days when the enthusiasm for St. Thomas was at its height 
alms and legacies were showered upon this hospice, where beds 
for poor pilgrims were provided. 

The most renowned of the hostelries was the ‘‘ Chequers of 
the Hope,” where Chaucer’s pilgrims took up their quarters. 
This ancient inn was destroyed by fire in 1865. It stood at 
the corner of Mercery Lane, still one of the most picturesque 
streets in Canterbury. It offends all modern laws of street 
architecture; it is narrow, crooked, dark, and the houses in 
the upper story project almost to the proverbial proximity 
at which they were constructed in days of yore, when we are 
told it was possible to shake hands from the upper windows 
across the street. Happily the spirit of municipal improvement 
has not yet touched the time honored walls. This lane, which 
leads to the cathedral, was formerly lined with booths and 
stalls for the sale of pilgrimage souvenirs, such as are still 
found in the neighborhood of all famous shrines on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Brooches bearing the effigy of the saint’s 
mitred head were eagerly purchased; also ampullz, small 
leaden bottles, containing water from a miraculous spring in 
the precincts, which welled up on the spot where the martyr’s 
blood fell. ; 

The precincts are entered through Christ Church gateway, 
a splendid specimen of perpendicular architecture, once the 
entrance to the cemetery, though doubtless the common ap- 
proach to the cathedral. The front is sadly worn and defaced 
by the hand of time, yet it is more beautiful in its decay than 
the newest ‘‘restoration.”” On the stone bench within one 
may sometimes see at night that functionary of bygone days, 
a watchman who still calls the hours of the night, and informs 
the dwellers in the precincts of the state of the weather. 
Passing through this gateway, the visitor stands in full view of 
the great cathedral. Erasmus, familiar as he was with the 
magnificence of Continental churches, was struck with the im- 
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posing effect of the cathedral when seen for the first time. He 
beheld it in its full glory, before its spoliation in the sixteenth 
century; he saw the stone canopies and sculptured images of 
the portal all perfect, the traceries and mouldings of the win- 
dows, the glorious towers in their pristine beauty and ele- 
gance; “Bell Harry Steeple,” as the central tower is called 
to-day,* formerly the “ Angel Steeple,” unmatched in strength 


* The central tower is 235 feet in height. 
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and height and elegance; beside it the ancient Norman tower 
which bore the name of Ethelbert. The central tower was not 
completed until 1495, although the greater part of the edifice 
was rebuilt in the twelfth century. The nave is cruciform, and 
in its ground plan is probably the earliest .part. There stood 
the Saxon church of Augustine and Anselm, and probably its 
Roman predecessor. The present walls, to the height of some 
four feet from the ground, are the actual walls of the Norman 
church erected by Archbishop Lanfranc, in the days of William 
the Conqueror, and enlarged by his successor, Anselm. 

It is in the interior of this ancient structure that the hand 
of the despoiler has wrought the worst havoc. The description 
given by one who visited it shortly before the ecclesiastical 
ornaments and rich treasures were removed to replenish the 
exchequer of an adulterous monarch, or destroyed by the re- 
ligious fanatic to make room for a changed form of worship, 
gives us some idea of its ancient glory, “filling all hearts with 
joy and wonder.” Chapels and chantries lined the vast and 
lofty nave; altars glittered with lighted tapers and gold and 
silver ornaments; roof and walls were bright with painting and 
gilding or decked with silken tapestry, and carved images covered 
with jewels; stained windows, bright with colors unequalled in 
modern times, casting hues of ruby-and sapphire across the 
floor and lighting up the clouds of incense as they rose hea- 
venward,—all this and much more met the admiring view of 
the medieval pilgrim; not to mention the shrine of St. 
Thomas, embossed with gems, glittering with countless jewels 
that flashed and sparkled in the light. Those priceless gems 
were soon to be confiscated by the royal emissaries, the glori- 
ous shrine to be destroyed, and only the broken pavement and 
the marks of the pilgrims’ feet in the stone floor left to show 
to future generations the spot hallowed by the prayer and 
worship of ages. 

Now the spacious nave* and aisles are bare, save for some 
monuments affixed to the walls, memorials of statesmen and 
soldiers of more recent times, who have given their lives, not 
in defence of the faith of Christ but for the spread of an 
empire on which, it is proudly boasted, the sun never sets. 
The great west window alone, as the day departs, throws a 


* The nave is 187 feet in length and 79 in height. The total length of the cathedral in- 
terior is 516 feet. 
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ray of colored light across the floor, for it is filled with frag- 
ments taken from the clerestory of the choir. A lofty flight 
of steps leads up to the choir, which is shut off from the nave 
by a stone screen of elaborate Gothic work. In old days the 
rood with its sacred- figures was raised on high there, and in 
front stood the altar of the Holy Rood. In the floor were 
procession stones, let in to mark the places of the great dig- 
nitaries of the church in solemn ceremonies. Around and be- 
hind the choir are chantries and chapels from which the altars 
are gone, but in which are numerous tombs—more or less 
mutilated by the hand of the iconoclast—where repose the 
remains of archbishops, who in the ages of faith ruled the 
church in England and maintained her rights inviolate. In 
the circular space at the extreme end of the church is the 
tomb of Cardinal Pole, the last archbishop who acknowledged 
the supremacy and jurisdiction of the Holy See over the 
church in his native country. Near it is the marble chair 
known as St. Augustine’s Chair, in which from time imme- 
morial the archbishops have been and still are enthroned. On 
great occasions it is moved to a more conspicuous place; in 
that chair, on the very spot where the shrine of St. Thomas 
formerly stood, the present metropolitan took his seat at his 
recent enthronization. 

In the Trinity Chapel there is not a stone that is not his- 
torically valuable. The tomb of the Black Prince is there; 
that of Hubert Walter, the faithful archbishop and chancellor 
who raised the ransom of Richard I.; of Archbishop Courtenay, 
who tried Wyclif; of Coligny, Cardinal of Chatillon, and others 
whom it is difficult to identify. It was the shrine of St. 
Thomas, however, which gave the chapel its interest in old 
days, and gave it its name too, as it covers the site of the 
earlier Trinity Chapel, at the altar of which the saint cele- 
brated his first Mass, and in the crypt of which his remains 
for a time reposed. He had a special devotion to the Holy 
Trinity, and he it was who introduced into England the fes- 
tival of Trinity Sunday. Before speaking of the gorgeous 
shrine to which his body was translated in 1220, fifty years 
after his martyrdom, we will briefly recall the incidents at- 
tending that martyrdom. 

For several years preceding Becket’s election to the arch- 
bishopric there had been serious friction between his prede- 
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cessor and King Henry II., who persisted in assuming an 
authority over the church which could not be tolerated. On 
the death of this prelate Henry was desirous that Thomas, 
who while holding the office of chancellor had been a com- 
plaisant courtier, should be the next archbishop. He carried 
his point; but. to his vexation, on assuming his new office as 
Primate, Thomas applied all the force of his vigorous will to 











THE OLD CEMETERY. 


vindicate the rights and liberty of the church, and assert his 
spiritual authority. Consequently he came into constant colli- 
sion with the king, and at length the dissensions reached such 
a pitch that Becket was impeached for high treason, and being 
declared guilty, was forced to fly to France for safety, and 
appeal to the Holy See for support. After seven years of 
conflict, during which the king.disgraced his cause by acts of 
petty vengeance and persecution, Pope Alexander III. threat- 
ened to lay the kingdom under an interdict, and a_reconcilia- 
tion was effected. Becket was allowed to return to Canter- 
bury; “I am going to England to die,” were the last words 
he said when bidding the. Bishop of Paris farewell. And on 
his arrival, towards the close of 1170, in Canterbury, where he 
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was received with every demonstration of joy, the first dis- 
course he delivered was on the words: ‘“‘We have not here a 
lasting city, but we seek one that is to come” (Heb. xiii. 14). 
He was not deceived in his anticipation; three of the bishops 
whom the pope had suspended for disobedience, finding their 
censure was not removed, crossed over to Normandy, where 
the king then was, to lay their grievances before him. Henry, 
whose temper was fiery in the extreme, irritated . by their 
representations, exclaimed in his wrath: ‘Of all the cowards 
who eat my bread will no one rid me of this insolent priest?” 

Four knights heard this outburst, and emboldened by it, on 
Christmas Eve crossed the sea and shortly after made their 
way to the archbishop’s palace. After a stormy parley with 
him in his chamber, they withdrew to arm, and Becket was 
persuaded by his clerks to take sanctuary in the cathedral. 
As he reached the steps leading from the transept to the choir 
his pursuers burst in, shouting, from the cloisters. ‘* Where,” 
cried one of them‘named Fitzurse, in the dusk of the dimly- 
lighted minster—“ where is the traitor, Thomas a Becket?” 
The primate turned resolutely back. ‘Here am I, no traitor 
but a priest of God,” he replied, and descending the steps he 
placed himself with his back against a pillar and confronted 
his foes. The four knights tried to drag him out of the cathe- 
dral, but he shook them off. “In defence of the church I am 
willing to die,” he said. ‘Strike, strike!’ Fitzurse cried, and 
blow after blow felled the prelate to the ground. ‘Into Thy 
hand, O Lord, I commend my spirit,” he ejaculated. Then 
one of the knights dealt him a blow so violent that his head 
was cleft in two, and the assailant’s sword fell broken upon 
the marble pavement. ‘‘ Let us be off,” he said; “the man 
will never rise up again.” Thus, at the age of fifty-three, 
perished this great prelate and saint, a martyr to his duty—the 
preservation of the immunities of the church. 

The brutal murder sent a thrill of horror through Christen- 
dom. The king, when he heard what had occurred at Canter- 
bury, was filled with remorse for his hasty words, which had 
suggested though not authorized the deed. For forty days he 
did penance, fasting on bread and water; and on his return to 
England, three years later, he entered Canterbury barefoot, in 
the guise of a pilgrim, and suffered. himself to be scourged by 
the monks on the scene of the martyrdom. 
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Becket’s remains were placed by the monks in a marble 
sarcophagus in the crypt, and the desecrated cathedral was for 
a whole year placed under a ban. The murder took place on 
the 29th of December, 1170; three years afterward Becket was 
canonized by Pope Alexander III., and the day of his martyrdom 
was set apart as the Feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Mean- 
while the popular enthusiasm, kindled by the tragic circumstances 
of the archbishop’s death, rose to the highest pitch. Numberless 
and striking miracles were wrought at his tomb; and before 
long there was a rush of pilgrims from all parts to Canterbury. 
After fifty years the remains of the saint were removed from 
his tomb in the crypt to the new shrine prepared for him at 
the eastern end of the cathedral. For centuries that shrine 
was the most venerated in England; the offerings made at it 
were of immense value, and it is described as being of un- 
rivalled magnificence, costliness, and beauty. It was covered 
with plates of pure gold set with large and beautifully sculp- 
tured gems of fabulous value. The coffin rested on a struc- 
ture of stone arches some five feet high, and was, as a rule, 
concealed under a wooden cover, working on pulleys, which 
was raised to exhibit the bier to the gaze of venerating pil- 
grims. When the shrine was destroyed by order of Henry 
VIII. the confiscated treasures filled two great chests; “such,” 
the annals record, ‘as six or seven strong men could no more 
than convey one of them out of the church.” 

Before leaving the cathedral we must visit the spacious 
crypt, which is in fact the oldest portion of the edifice. It may 
be asked what purpose did the crypt which is found in ancient 
churches serve? The custom of constructing a crypt seems to 
have been taken from the very early Christian churches in 
Rome, which were in many cases built over the tomb of a 
martyr, and therefore had a lower and an upper church, the 
former being used for divine service in days of persecution. 
The crypt of Canterbury Cathedral is the finest in existence; 
the capitals of the massive pillars are worth examination, as 
they are carved with many quaint and strange devices. In 
former times the whole crypt was dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin; in the centre was her altar and chapel. ‘“ The Virgin 
Mother,” says an old writer, “has there a habitation, but 
somewhat dark, enclosed with a double iron railing, for fear of 
thieves, for indeed I never saw anything more loaded with 
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riches. This chapel is not shown but to noblemen and parti- 
cular friends. Lights being brought, we saw a spectacle of 
more than royal splendor.” Surrounded by exquisitely carved 
stonework screens, and a beautiful reredos with delicate traceries 
and mouldings, richly colored and gilt, was the altar of Our 
Lady, twinkling with hundreds of silver lamps. Under a 
pinnacled canopy stood the famous silver image of the Mother 
of God— “Our Lady of the Undercroft,” as it was titlec— 
before which many a sufferer had sought and found relief. On 
each side were placed the gold candelabra wherewith the Black 
Prince enriched his favorite shrine. Of this magnificence 
nothing remains but a few traces of the decoration of the roof. 

The undercroft of the south transept is now appropriated to 
the French service, which dates from the settlement in Canter- 
bury of Protestant refugees in the year 1575. Tradition sayv 
that while a portion was set apart as their ‘“‘temple,” the 
remainder of the crypt was assigned to them for their occupa- 
tion as silk and wool-weavers. This settlement of foreign 
Protestants had its influence on the religious and commercial 
history of the city. A large number of families of French 
name and descent still reside in Canterbury. 

Passing through the -extensive precincts, shaded by fine 
lime-trees, the visitor will see St. Augustine’s College, close to 
the old city wall, once a school and monastery, now rebuilt 
and used as a training college for Protestant missionaries. A 
little farther are the ruins of the ancient church of St. Pancras, 
the first church, the historian Thorne tells us, dedicated by 
St. Augustine, in what were ‘“‘the remains of an idol house 
where King Ethelbert, according to the rites of his tribe, was 
wont to pray.” He adds: “There is still extant an altar in 
the south porticus of the same church at which Augustine was 
wont to celebrate, where formerly stood the idol of the king.” 
Recent excavations have revealed the foundations of a church 
of Roman structure, with an altar base in the position mentioned 
by the historian. 

St. Martin’s Church, which has already been mentioned, is. 
still used for divine service, unhappily according to the rites of 
the state establishment. This church dates from the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, when Maximus, before his elevation 
to the purple, was sent as general to Britain. Previously to 
his proclamation as emperor he became a Christian, and it is 
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said that some of the British troops who followed him, return- 
ing to their native country from. Rome, erected for themselves 
a church close to the small Roman encampment on St. Martin’s 
hill. The Venerable Bede mentions this church as having been 
erected during the Roman occupation of Britain, and as being . 
dedicated to St. Martin of Tours, who had been a friend and 
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counsellor of Maximus. From his testimony we also learn that 
it was in this church that the members of St. Augustine’s 
mission assembled, ‘‘to sing, to pray, to say Mass, to preach 
and to baptize.” There King Ethelbert was baptized; and 
with him, it is said, ten thousand of the men of Kent. embraced 
Christianity. The font in which the monarch was baptized still 
exists. The church itself has had a remarkable history, sur- 
viving disuse and decay, the savage destructiveness of the 
Saxons, the devastation of Danish invaders, and the apathy 
of later times. Its. great antiquity renders it an object of 
much interest to antiquarians, although the “restorations” of 
subsequent centuries have done much to destroy the remains of 
the ancient architecture. Part of the walls both of nave and 
chancel are evidently of Roman workmanship. 

Another of the relics of olden times that abound in this 
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ancient city is the “ Dane John,” a pleasure ground close to the 
town walls, open from time immemorial for the amusement of 
the citizens. In the centre is a high conical mound, from 
whence a view of the surrounding country is obtained. This 
mound is a puzzle to antiquarians; however old the wall is, 
and it is constructed of Roman brick, the mound is older, for 
the wall takes a bend obviously to include it. Sume suggest 
that the singular name of Dane John comes from Donjon, a 
castle keep, but it was not the castle keep. Others allege that 
it is a Danish earthwork; but it seems of earlier date than the 
Danish invasion. However this may be, these minor points of 
interest appear insignificant in comparison with the historical 
and ecclesiastical interest—of no ordinary kind—which sheds a 
halo around the elegant and venerable structure which our 
forefathers were at such pains to embellish, and where thousands 
of pious pilgrims formerly knelt in prayer. 
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BEFORE THE SIMORM. 


BY DEVEREUX. 


mee EAUTIFUL Ocean! fair are thy waves, 
-<¢ Flowing beneath the bright sun. 
— Thy moody caprices man fearlessly braves, 
: The charm of thy courses to run. 


Soft as the summer-time whispering tales 
Of far-away harbors of bliss. 

Eagerly wooing the white spreading sails, 
Embracing the vessels you kiss. 


No word do you breathe of the dangers around, 

As softly you sigh in the breeze. 
Like the panther who crouches before the death-bound, 
_ You seem to be fawning to please. 


But when on your bosom the sailor beguiled 
Surrenders himself to your charm, 

As the maniac ravages foaming and wild, 
You loosen your passion for harm. 


The low-lying storm yonder looms like the night, 
Fit comrade to thee in thy hate, 

Stealthily creeping to share thy delight, 
Thy lust of destruction to sate. 


Treacherous Ocean! sea serpent thou, 
Charming thy prey but to kill; 

Never more lovely, more subtle than now, 
When all on thy surface is still. 
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A WAYSIDE SHRINE. 


BY CHARLES CURTZ HAHN. 


AEOPLE making the “overland journey,” as it was 

called in years gone by, to California are im- 

pressed by the desolateness of the wayside 

stations along the great railroads after one goes 

ey A beyond civilization, into the alkali region of 

what was once known as “The Great American Desert.”' 

These lonely stations consist of a box-like telegraph-operator’s 

office, a diminutive waiting-room in which few people ever 

have occasion to wait, and a living-room for the operator and 

his family, if one is so unfortunate as to belong to him. The 

only other structure within miles of the place is a great water 

tank, a few rods up the road, with its wind-mill pump and its 

iron spout hanging high over the rails. This description will 

fit any of a score or more of stations on two, at least, of the 

great lines stretching across the continent and climbing over 
the Rockies into the golden, sunlit land of the Pacific Coast. 

Singleton, out on the alkali plains of the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad, was one of these. But here the monotony of the 
dead sandy level, which had wearied the eyes of the travellers 
along the road, was relieved by a gully, which started a 
dozen rods east of the station and ran at cross-purposes with 
the compass towards the north-west, growing deeper as it ran 
until, evidently weary of finding an outlet lower than itself, it 
gradually widened and lost itself in the burning plains. 

But near the station it made a perceptible gash in the sur- 
face of the earth. The bottom was really moist at times, and 
between the sides one could be partially sheltered from the 
fierce beating of the sun, while a few blades of grass struggled 
after a foreordained failure of existence. é 

On the side next to the station, and consequently concealed 
from it, stood a little girl, clad, seemingly, in a single faded 
calico garment, which reached from her neck to half-way be- 
tween her knees and ankles, displaying a leg which no sculptor 
would care to model as an expression of grace. On her head 
was an old, wide-brimmed straw hat, as torn'and dilapidated 
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as her dress. Her appearance gave one the idea that sun and 
alkali had shrunk both figure and garment. 

Not so odd was her appearance, however, as the object 
before which she was standing in almost mute adoration. Cut 
in the side of the ravine was a little grotto, if so humble a hole 
in the ground could be designated by such a name, which she 
had dug with a fire-shovel borrowed from the station. It was 
only a few feet in width and scarcely deep enough to hold a 
pine box once used to contain crackers. Upon the rear of this 
had been placed a smaller box, and both had been laboricusly 
covered with brown wrapping paper, such as comes from the 
grocer of hardware man around sugar or nails. Yet it was 
evident from the pride and happiness showing in the little 
maid’s face, that for her this hole in the side of the gulch had 
some potent meaning. 

Upon the upper, smaller box, had been fixed a cross, made 
by tying two sticks together with a string, and on each side of 
it the end of a candle had been made stationary by dropping 
a bit of melted tallow on the box and pressing the candle end 
upon it. On the front was pasted the solitary ornament be- 
longing to the child—a holy picture which she had taken from 
her prayer-book—a little print of the Virgin and Child. Upon 
the larger box, which might be considered the altar of this 
wayside shrine, were reverently laid the treasures of the little 
devotee; a bit of colored glass, picked up at the foot of a 
telegraph pole, where it had fallen when no longer fit for 
insulating electric messages; a round, smooth, and highly polished 
piece of hard coal, chosen by her for its depth of coloring, 
and one or two pebbles of a size and color which had pleased 
the eye of this child collector as she wandered around the 
station. , 

Pitiful as they appeared, the treasures of her heart were 
here laid upon the Altar of the Virgin. And, to her, no tem- 
ple with lofty spires and gleaming marble altars could have 
been half so radiantly beautiful as this papered cracker- box 
stuck in the side of a dry ravine. 

The child sat down on a lump of earth removed from the 
niche during her labors of construction, and her eyes glanced 
wearily over the burning plains, across which the iron rails 
ran. It was a weary, old look in the little face, a face which, 
by all the laws of God, man, and nature, should have been 
plump, dimpled, and smiling; and the far away look in her 
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eyes was pathetic to see, even in one who has grown wrinkled 
and gray under the world’s rough hand. 

As she sat there, her mind busy with the reasons for this 
shrine in a slough from which the water had dried centuries 
ago, she became lost in childish meditation. There was a pic- 
ture in her little brain, faint and now fading, of a passenger 
coach and a sick mamma; the alighting at this wayside sta- 
tion, and a bed in the hot waiting room. Then, all of a sud- 
den her mamma refused to speak to her, and the operator had 
brought in a long board and laid her mamma upon it. The 
little maiden had tried to hug her mamma, but mamma was 
stiff and cold, and would not even smile. 

Some things in the next few days were very weird and dim 
in the -maiden’s mind. She could remember several men putting 
her mamma in a box, and of a walk out on the burning sand, 
—a hole and mamma put down into it. She had cried when 
they did this, and grasped the hand of the station agent, who 
had hold of one end of the rope which was letting the long 
box down into the ground. But her strength was too feeble 
to stop him. Then the men rattled the sand and earth down 
upon her mamma, and Miriam sat down and cried. 

The next few days were very vague and misty in her 
mind. She remembered snatches of conversation between the 
agent and the train-men, from which she had gleaned that she 
had a father somewhere, but no one knew where. And the 
agent said that she should stay with him and his wife for 
awhile at least. : 

She remembered her papa, a kind-faced man with black 
whiskers, who used to cuddle her in his arms, and she wanted 
him, oh so much, now! She knew the station agent had tele- 
graphed all along the line, telling of the waif left at Singleton 
station, and asking about her father; but he could learn nothing. 

Then, as the long, hot days dragged themselves across the 
desert, the idea somehow filtered into her little brain that if 
she could only do something to propitiate the Blessed Virgin, 
she would be able to find her papa. For all her short life she 
had been carefully trained in the belief that the Mother of 
God was a sure refuge for her children. Now, in her extremity, 
she decided to test this refuge! Test it? No! The childish 
faith needed no test! She would simply do something to 
please the Virgin, and the Virgin would bring back her papa! 
There was no doubt about that! Doubt is left for older people. 


i 
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But what could a little girl out on the plains find to do 
that would please the Lady in Heaven? Carefully she ran over 
her small accomplishments and opportunities for ‘‘ extraordinary 
works of devotion,” but none of them offered such an opening 
as she thought would be satisfactory. Once she almost de- 
cided on the conversion of the station agent, but the magni- 
tude of the undertaking discouraged. her. Her ways of grace 
were decidedly limited. 

Miriam’s heart was very sad when, like a rift in the cloud, 
came an inspiration! She would build a shrine to the Good 
Mother of Jesus! 

Wearily, day after day, she dug into the bank of the 
ravine, until an irregular and entirely inartistic hole had been 
excavated. With infinite pains and labor, which brought blis- 
ters to her fingers, she toiled on until her self-imposed task 
was finished ; and then her heart exulted ! 

She had done something to please the Virgin! She had 
built her an Altar in this lonely land, and the Virgin would 
find her papa for: her! 

While Miriam was thus dreaming she heard the whistle of 
the east-bound express coming across the plains, and a few 
minutes later knew, from the sounds of unusual activity around, 
that it had stopped at the station. But for once the great 
sensation of the day had no attraction for her. She still dreamed 
on; then, at least five minutes later, recovered with a start 
and found herself wondering why the express had not passed 
by. In the midst of her busy thoughts she had completely 
forgotten it. It was still standing on the main track by the 
station, and she heard voices; one railroad man was saying 
to another: ; 

“It will take an hour to clear the track”; and then cursed 
their luck in being held at such a God-forsaken place. 

There had been a wreck of a freight train a few miles east, 
and the express was being held at Singleton until it could be 
cleared away. There were not many passengers, and the few 
there were found nothing in the bare plains to draw them from 
the coaches. Save one, an official of the road, Chicago bound, 
who alighted and walked around to stretch his legs. The pro- 
cess led him to the ravine where Miriam was seated, and he 
stood gazing at her and the queer little hole in the earth fora 
moment before she discovered his presence. 

“Quite a play-house, my little woman!” said the official, 
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for he was a génial man, with a love for children, whatever 
strikers and disgruntled employees might think of him. 

“’Tain’t a play-house,” replied Miriam promptly. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon. What is it then, if I may ask?” 
the manager persisted, with a smile which won the confidence 
of the little priestess. : 

“It’s a shrine t’ th’ Bless’d Virgin. I built it myself ’cause 
I want to ’pishate her ’n’ find my papa.” 

The general manager was not a Christian, yet there was 
something so wistful and earnest in the face of the ragged girl 
before him that his face became unusually grave as he asked: 

“Who are you, daughter? Maybe I can help you find 
your papa.” 

“Oh! did the Blessed Virgin send you?” Miriam ex- 
claimed, jumping up, and a smile spreading over her face. 
“Did she? Oh! I’m so glad.” 

“Not so fast, little one,” the official replied, a trifle sadly. 
“But, who knows? Perhaps she did. Tell me who you are, 
and why you have dug this queer little hole in the ground.” 

Rapidly Miriam told her pitiful story. There was not a 
doubt in her mind now, notwithstanding his disclaimer, that 
this man had been sent by the Virgin to help her. And at 
the end of her recital the man cleared his throat as he asked 
very gently: 

“‘What is your name, little one?” 

“ Miriam.” 

“Miriam! How long have you been here, child?” 

“Oh! a long time. Most a year, I guess,” the girl answered 
wearily. 

“‘And what was your papa’s name?” 

“T know that ’cause it’s in my prayer-book,” and lifting 
a corner of the brown wrapping paper from her altar, she 
drew forth a child’s prayer-book. 

“There, you can read it,” she said, turning to the front 
fly-leaf and handing the book to the manager. He took it 
from her hands and read: 

“William Kennedy.” 

‘“‘Um-m,” was all he uttered for a moment. Then, stretch- 
ing out his hand to the girl, he gravely said: 

“Come, little one. Let us go up to ‘the station. Perhaps 
I can find your papa for you.” 

“T knew the Blessed Virgin sent you!” 
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“Perhaps she did, without my knowing of it,” the general 
manager replied thoughtfully. 

“The wreck is cleared away,” was the operator’s greeting, 
as the official appeared at the station, leading Miriam by the hand. 

‘“Where’s the engineer?” 

“Here, sir,” replied that person, who had left his engine 
in charge of the fireman and was talking to the conductor. 

“Can you make up fifteen minutes more’ between here and 
Tucson ?” 

“If we don’t run across another wreck I can.” 

“Then, conductor, hold the train a quarter of an~ hour 
longer.” 

But the train was not held that long. Ten minutes proved 
sufficient for all requirements. The general manager hastily 
probed the station agent for Miriam’s history; and as he was 
only too glad to find some one interested in the waif, the 
station agent speedily told al] he knew about her. 

“I know a William Kennedy, who has been mourning the 
loss of his wife and child for nearly a year,” said the general 
manager, when the recital was ended. ‘‘He came to our road 
from Kansas City, and told a story of having met with an 
accident just as his wife and daughter started for California. 
He lay in the hospital, unconscious, for weeks, and when dis- 
charged, he could get no trace of them. It nearly drove him 
crazy. That was why the operator here and the train-men on 
this division could learn nothing of him—he was in the hos- 
pital, ignorant of the fact that his wife had died. And at 
that time he was not engaged on this road. He is a civil 
engineer, and last month was employed to: survey a_ branch 
road for us through Texas. If you have no objections I will 
take the girl along with me and hunt him up. If he does not 
prove to be her father, I will take her on home with me. 
She will be no worse off than here.” 

“‘Couldn’t be,” muttered the engineer. 

Well what more need be told? The general manager took 
Miriam with him. The engineer made up the forty minutes 
lost, and the east-bound express reached Tucson on time. At 
the terminus of that division they found William Kennedy. 
He was Miriam’s papa. And to this day the little girl, now 
grown to be a woman, firmly believes the general manager 
was sent by the Blessed Virgin in answer to her prayers. 


ao 
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ALEXANDER III. AND A POLISH PRIEST. 


BY J. BRODHEAD. 


¥N the modest hamlet of Podborz, not far from 

Tomaszof, an industrial town near the Western 

frontier of Russian Poland, there lives a saintly 

priest whose name is scarcely known outside 

} the limits of his rural parish. Nevertheless the 

influence of this Polish priest, Father Zudmowski, is almost 

as far-reaching as the Empire of the Autocrat of all the Rus- 

sias. Since 1872 he was the friend, confidant, and counsellor of 

Alexander III., who made his acquaintance while visiting Field 

Marshal Baratinski, at a time when there seemed little probabil- 
ity that he would ascend the throne of the Romanoffs. 

Unable to overcome the priest’s aversion to leaving his 
humble parish for a more important mission near St. Peters- 
burg, Alexander the Third purchased a hunting estate in the 
neighborhood, in the forest of Beloweshki. : 

To this castle of Spala it was, for years, the custom of 
the Czar to retire from time to time to enjoy the society 
of Father Zudmowski. Here the untiring royal worker sought 
surcease from the toils of state and the solace of human 
friendship, a boon so rare and precious for one whom Provi- 
dence had so unenviably exalted above his fellows. 

By a judicious use of his influence, Father Zudmowski 
has greatly ameliorated the condition of the peasantry in his 
native land. To him is due, to a great extent, that admirable 
institution ‘“‘The Peasants’ Land Bank,” organized on lines 
that would satisfy the most advanced socialist, and which has 
done more than anything else to neutralize the baneful effects 
of Semite usury in rural districts, resulting as it always did in 
the absorption of the land by Hebrews. No Jew is now 
allowed to possess more than fifteen acres, and these he must 
cultivate himself, or at any rate he is not allowed to have a 
Christian farm tenant. 

This Peasants’ Land Bank, endowed with a capital of many 
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millions from the Public Utility Fund, issues loans to the 
peasant on the security of his farm up to ninety of its 
valuation. In order to obtain or renew a loan the peasant 
must furnish a certificate from the local committee, established 
for the purpose of examining into the real needs of the farmer 
soliciting such aid. He pays no interest, but cannot sell or 
mortgage any part of his property without the consent of the 
bank. 

Father Zudmowski is about seventy-six years of age. He 
has seen many bishops and priests, exiled forty years ago for 
having taken part in the Polish insurrections of 1863, restored 
to their native land by the present Emperor. Above all, he 
saw to some extent the long-standing breach between Rome and 
Russia healed at last. Alexander’s representative at the Vatican 
was the bearer of an autograph letter from the Czar to the Pontiff— 
the contents of which are known only to these two, and per- 
haps to Father Zudmowski. In 1849, when Pius IX. was an 
exile at Gaeta, two documents, regarded as Russian state papers, 
were published in Paris. One of them, entitled ‘‘The Papacy 
and the Roman Question,” is of singular interest read in the 
light of the present: 

“The Papacy cannot much longer remain shut up in this 
fiery circle. . . . HowW, in view of what is passing, shall it 
be forbidden to Christians to hope . . . that on the eve of 
the combats now approaching God will restore to the church 
the plenitude of her strength, and that for this purpose he will 
come, in his time, to heal with his merciful hand the wound in 
her side made by the hands of men ?—this wound (2. ¢., the 
schism between the Eastern and Western churches) which has 
bled for eight. hundred years. The orthodox Greek Church 
has never despaired of the cure. She awaits it, she reckons on 
it, not only with confidence but with certainty. Despite the 
separation of several centuries, she has not ceased to remem- | 
ber that the Christian principle has never perished in the 
Church of Rome. She knows also that, at the present hour, 
as during the centuries past, the Christian destinies of the 
West are still in the hands of the Church of Rome, and she 
hopes, with confidence, that at the hour of the great reunion 
she (the Church of Rome) will restore to her (the Greek 
Church) this deposit intact.” 
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It is impossible to overestimate, from a moral and political 
stand-point, the importance and the desirability of this reunion 
of the Western with the Eastern Church, represented by Russia 
since 1453. 

This reunion is in the nature of things, and bound to'take 
place sooner or later. Russia has no quarrel with Rome, like 
England or Germany. She never shook off the yoke of the 
Roman Pontiffs. Her great misfortune was that she never 
bore it. Her saints are our saints, her sacraments are our 
sacraments. . 

If, on the one hand, the Latin Church has preserved in- 
tact the sacred deposit confided to her, nowhere is the gener- 
ating principle of Christianity more deeply engrafted and 
vigorous than it is among the Russian people. No nation is 
more imbued and impregnated with the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and self-abnegation, this vital essence of Christianity which lies 
deeper than creed, and of which it was said “If the salt hath 
lost its flavor wherewith shall it be salted.” Among the 
Western nations the lust for filthy lucre and all the ills en- 
tailed by the ruthless struggle to acquire it, have so weakened 
this great principle that, suiting the theory to the practice, 
science and literature have devised theories to justify the status 
gua social. We hear everywhere of “the struggle for life, 
the survival of the fittest,” “the law of supply and de- 
mand,” etc. 

But notwithstanding the narrow views of naturalists, who, 
with eyes bent earthwards, see but one side, and that the 
meanest of the grand scheme of creation, the struggle for life 
and the survival of the fittest are not the last words nor the 
be all and end all. 

The faculty of self-renunciation and self-sacrifice is, and will 
always remain, the basis of man’s moral nature—nay, of al/ 
nature. 

The reunion of the West with the young and vigorous 
nation of the East would be like the infusion of new blood 
and virile elements, that would quicken the life-giving pulsa- 
tions of the Church Universal. Nor is this all. History re- 
peats itself, and if the observations of thoughtful travellers are 
not astray, there are indications that the wave of Islamism, 
which beat so fiercely upon the shores of Europe in the 
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centuries past, has only receded. It is not spent, by any 
means. 

The Crimean War was waged against the Moslem by Nicho- 
las I., overtly and emphatically, not as Czar of all the Russias, 
but as the head of the Eastern Church. Nor have these two 
opposing armies disbanded since then. Their final struggle is 
yet to come. A‘nd as the victories of Charles Martel and of 
Ferdinand and Isabella saved Europe in the past from becom- 
ing a province of the Sultans of Bagdad or Iconium, so the 
outcome of the final struggle between Slav and Moslem will 
herald and inaugurate the era of a New World in the, Old. 


NoTe.—Referring to my Slav and Moslem, Cardinal Gibbons wrote: ‘‘ The sudject is one 
of peculiar interest—particularly to the Christian student.” 








SWEET THOUGHTS. 


BY MARIAN S. PINE. 


SJUILD in thy heart a nest; 
There let sweet thoughts, like birds 
On golden wing, 
Sing, sing, 

The livelong day. 

_ Their warbles blest 
Will charm pale Grief and Care away, 
Drown Envy’s soul-consuming words, 
And all thy Passions sweetly lull to rest. 
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DIVORCE AND ITS EFFECTS ON SOCIETY. 


BY DR. GEORGE GIGLINGER. 


HE laws of a free, self-governed people are but 
the reflection of the degree of civilization 
which these people, in their march through the 
ages, have reached as a nation. These laws are 
not only their own creation, but they are their 

standard of morality, and by them are individuals and nation 
judged. The effect cannot be greater than its cause, and human 
laws cannot be higher ‘than human ideals of right and wrong. 
Lax divorce laws point, therefore, to a lax public opinion on 
marriage, and nothing but a change of public opinion in this 
regard will bring about a change in the marriage laws. The 
census of divorce in the United States for the past year is 
given as 45,000; Chicago leads with 4,341, Greater New York 
follows with 2,146, Philadelphia 1,772, San Francisco 1,760, 
St. Louis 1,596, Indianapolis’ 1,391, etc. According to Rev. 
William O’Brien Pardow, S.J., 500,000 divorces have been 
granted in the United States within the last twenty years, and 
1,500,000 children have seen their homes broken up. This is 
a vast army of divorced people, and leaves more desolation and 
bitter tears in its path than an invading army of 500,000 men. 

Before casting a glance at our own: times and suggesting 
remedies for existing evils it may not be amiss to look back 
to the historic ages of the Romans, Greeks, and Jews. What 
were the marriage laws in ancient times, and what were their 
effects on society? Look at Rome. According to Dr. Mueller 
the family life of the early Romans was exemplary, and a 
goddess called ‘‘Bona Dea” (the Good Goddess) was its pro- 
tectress. For more than five hundred years divorce was un- 
known among the Romans. Spurius Carvilius is mentioned as 
the first man who rejected his wife on account of her sterility. 
Gellius says that his motives for rejecting her were based on 
scruples of conscience, for he loved her; but being obliged, 
according to custom, to take an oath that marriage was entered 
into with the intention of bringing forth offspring, which inten- 
tion being frustrated, he thought that the love he felt for his 
wife was subofdinate to the obligation imposed upon him by 
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the oath, and he therefore dismissed her. The Romans vener- 
ated a special goddess named “ Viriplaca,’’ who was supposed 
to settle disputes between husband and wife. The first mar- 
riage of the Roman woman was the ideal marriage, and on 
many a tombstone the inscription may be read “ Univira” (to 
one man); man also thought it an honor to remain faithful to 
his dead wife. Statius says: ‘To love a living wife is delight, 
but to love a dead one is a sacred duty.” The noble Roman 
families pointed with just pride to a blameless. family life. 
Both married and unmarried men would do well to remember 
the words of Seneca, viz., that it is impious to expect a woman 
to be chaste if the man himself is a corrupter of the weak sex. 
Lucius Antonius was expelled from the senate because he had 
deserted a virgin whom he had married; Atdilius Mancinus, 
who was attacked in a disreputable house, could get no satis- 
faction before a court of justice; and punishment was inflicted 
on Sergius Silus simply because he had promised money to a 
married woman. As long as the family life of the Romans 
was free from reproach the Romans were heroes and happy, 
but with its fall they became cowards and malcontents. Momm- 
sen very appropriately says: ‘‘ Five hundred and twelve years 
elapsed from the foundation of Rome before the first formal 
divorce was granted; but the divorcer, till his death, was pur- 
sued by the obloquy of his fellow-citizens.” In those days 
nothing could withstand the onset of the Roman legions. Then 
Rome ruled the known world But, in the time of Julius 
Cesar, celibacy and childlessness became more and more com- 
mon; the family institution fell. The Latin stock in Italy 
underwent an alarming diminution. Marcus Aurelius tried to 
bring the Romans back to a sense of duty; but the Roman 
virtue was gone, the people had no sense of a personal respon- 
sibility to their gods, who were simply things of their own fan- 
ciful creation, and Rome perished. 

Now, casting a glance at Greece, we should keep in mind 
that the Greeks were a poetic people and much taken with the 
beauty of form; but in spite of all this, and in spite of philo- 
sophic schools that made sensual pleasures the end and aim of 
life, they held chastity in high esteem and no goddess was 
more honored among them than the chaste Athena. It is true 
that the Spartan marriage laws were very lax, but the fact 
that, for a considerable period of time, they were a source of 
scandal to the other Greek states, is a redeeming feature. We 
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read that even the Spartan Gerodates when asked by a stranger 
what punishments were meted out to those who were unfaith- 
ful to their marriage vows, answered: ‘‘ My friend, there are 
no such people amongst us.” The family institution was at 
that time the palladium of Greece, but the nation got tired of 
this fundamental institution, and Polybius, her historian, writes 
that the downfall of Greece was not owing to the war or to 
the plague, but mainly to a general repugnance felt for mar- 
riage and a reluctance to rear large families, caused by an 
extravagantly high standard of living. 

If we now look at the Jews we find that among them the 
libellum repudit was only tolerated on account of the hardness 
of their hearts. We read in the book of Genesis: ‘‘ Where- 
fore a man shall leave father and mother and shall cleave to 
his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh,” viz., they will be 
as inseparable as unity is from itself. The Jews were faithful to 
this divine command until they witnessed during their captivity 
in Egypt the transgressions of their oppressors. In later years, 
on account of their weakness of faith, their corruption of 
morals, and “their hardness of heart,” a man was permitted to 
give a bill of divorce to his wife and dismiss her. This per- 
mission did not regard conjugal infidelity, for which the pen- 
alty of death was decreed, but was very vague, for a man 
could dismiss his wife if she ‘‘found not favor in his eyes on 
account of some uncleanness.”’ This law was rarely resorted to 
until a short time before the coming of Christ. Christ, how- 
ever, restored marriage to its original. purity and indissolu- 
bility, for we read in St. Matthew, chapter xix.: “ And there 
came to him the Pharisees tempting him and saying: Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause? Who, 
answering, said to them: Have you not read that he who 
made man from the beginning made them male and female? 
And he said: For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they two shall be in one 
flesh. Therefore now they are not two, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. 
They say to him: Why then did Moses command to give a 
bill of divorce, and to put away? He saith to them: Because 
Moses by reason of the hardness of your heart permitted you 
to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not 
so. And I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his 
wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
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committeth adultery: and he that shall marry her that is put 
away, committeth adultery.” The first impression in reading 
this text is that Christ did away with divorce except in the 
case of adultery, in which case divorce may be granted. We 
admit that this text considered by itseJf has been a source of 
much perplexity and confusion, but it is not beyond interpre- 
tation, and a flood of light is thrown on it when compared 
with other texts that bear on this matter. The most important 
of these texts is: St. Luke xvi. 18.: “ Every one that putteth 
away his wife and marrieth another, committeth adultery: and 
he that marrieth her that is put away from her husband, com- 
mitteth adultery.” This text admits of no exception and is 
plainly to the point. St. Mark in the tenth chapter says: 
‘‘What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder. And in the house again his disciples asked him con- 
cerning the same thing. And he saith to them: Whosoever 
shall put away his wife and marry another, committeth adul- 
tery against her. And if the wife shall put away her husband, 
and be married to another, she committeth adultery.” If Christ 
intended to make adultery sufficient cause not only for divorce 
but also for remarriage, he should have mentioned it when he 
addressed his Apostles, whom he commissioned to teach all 
nations. St. Paul, answering some questions addressed to him 
by the Christian converts at Corinth, says: ‘‘ But to them that 
are married not I but the Lord commandeth that the wife de- 
part not from her -husband.. And if she depart, that she 
remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband; and let not 
the husband put away his wife.’ And in the seventh chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans he says: ‘‘ Know you not, breth- 
ren, that the law hath dominion over a man, as long as he liveth ? 
For the woman that hath a husband, whilst her husband liveth, 
she shall be called an adulteress, if she be with another man.” 
St. Paul, after having stated in plain words that he is teaching 
not his own doctrine but the word of God, says that only 
death can dissolve the bond of matrimony, and that as long as. 
the husband liveth she is an adulteress if she be with another 
man; hence she must either remain unmarried or be reconciled 
to her husband. 

Considering now the text of St. Matthew, mention may be 
made of the fact that about forty years before Christ there 
were two main opinions on the causes for which a woman 
could be dismissed. Rabbi Schammai and his followers main- 
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tained that the “bellum repudii could be given only on account 
of fornication and in a few other exceptional cases. Hillel and 
his followers claimed that the wife could be dismissed whenever 
the man was dissatisfied with her. The question of divorce 
was a vital question at the time of Christ, and according to the 
text of St. Matthew it contained two distinct truths, viz., of 
putting away the wife, and of marrying again. The preposition 
“‘except”’ belongs to the first part of the sentence and not to 
the second. It modifies the general statement made by our 
Lord ‘‘ whosoever shall put away his wife committeth adultery,” 
and has no reference to what follows, ‘and shall marry another.” 
Permission is given to put away in case of fornication, no 
permission is given to marry again. The meaning of the text 
of St. Matthew is, that if a wife be guilty of fornication, the 
husband, in putting her away, is not guilty of adultery ; but if 
he puts her away without grave cause (fornication), he thereby 
unjustly denies to her the rights which she acquired over his 
body when contracting marriage; and exposing her to the sin 
of incontinence, which in her case is adultery, he is also to 
some extent responsible for this sin. If he marries again he is 
guilty of adultery. A Protestant writer says: ‘Suppose we 
find this precept: ‘Whosoever shall flog his son, except it be 
for disobedience, and shall put him to death, shall be punishable 
by law,’ who would suppose that disobedience justified the 
father not only in flogging but also in causing the death of his 
son by excessive flogging? If the law-giver intended to give 
to the father this extreme right he would say, ‘Except in case 
of disobedience, whoever shall flog his son and put him to 
death shall be punishable by law,’ or else, ‘Whoever shall flog 
his son and put him to death, except it be for disobedience, 
shall be punished by law.’ The exception must logically and 
grammatically be referred to statements which precede and not 
to those which follow unless it be expressly mentioned.” The 
exceptive words in St. Matthew, therefore, give permission to 
put away the wife on account of fornication, as Rabbi Schammai’s 
followers contended, but they give no permission to remarry. 
Whence the alarming increase in divorce in our own day? 
Because marriage is no longer looked upon as symbolical of the 
union of Christ with His Church, which is inseparable; but is 
the loose bond which unites a pleasure-seeking husband and 
wife. A marriage which rests on pleasure as its foundation 
cannot long satisfy the cravings of human passions, and its 
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stability decreases as the passions increase. Marriage is un- 
fortunately looked upon by many as a simple contract between 
man and woman, which contract may be nullified by mutual 
consent. Many have a wrong conception of the nature of 
marriage; they are forgetful of the fact that it is a sacred 
public institution on which depends not only their own personal 
weal and woe but that of society. It is contracted in most 
instances from a sense of love, but it must be continued from 
a sense of duty. In the marriage contract liberty is sacrificed 
on the altar of duty, and though love may pass away, duty 
remains. Married people owe this sacred duty to God, to 
themselves, to their offspring, and to the safety and stability of 
their country. By loose marriages race-suicide is encouraged 
and the welfare of state and society is threatened. An English 
judge, Lord Stowell, when deciding the case of Evans vs. 
Evans, said: ‘‘It must be. carefully remembered that the 
general happiness of the married life is secured by its indis- 
solubility. When people understand that they must live 
together they learn to soften, by mutual accommodation, that 
yoke which they know they cannot shake off. They become 
good husbands and good wives, for necessity is a powerful 
master in teaching the duties it imposes. If it were once 
understood that upon mutual disgust married persons might 
become legally separated, many couples who now pass through 
the world with mutual comfort, with attention to their offspring 
and to the moral order of civil society, might have been at 
this moment living in a state of mutual unkindness, in a state 
of estrangement from their common offspring, and in a state of 
most licentious and unreserved immorality In this case, as in 
many others, the happiness of some individuals must be sacri- 
ficed to the greater and more general good.” Truly golden 
words, for marriages of divorced persons are but “ registered” 
concubinages and their effects upon society are even worse 
than those wrought upon it by the Mormons. These support 
several wives, while-divorced men have several wives without 
supporting any. The case of the wife who deserts her husband 
is no better, and is even deserving of a severer censure, be- 
cause when woman induces man to do wrong, she being the 
weaker, will be the greater sufferer in the end. 

Strict anti-divorce laws should be enacted in every State 


of the Union, so strict as to render human weakness sitting on 
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the bench unable to put asunder what God hath joined together. 
A personal responsibility to God must be inculcated in the 
minds of our young men and young women. God must’ not 
be considered simply as a force of nature but as a personal 
Being who rewards and punishes, and to whom we are in- 
debted for all we, are and have. Our human and eternal hap- 
. piness both depend on our fidelity to him. Unless married 
men and women are guided by higher motives than a mere 
external obedience to human laws, the institution of marriage 
will and must suffer; for human laws are inadequate to root out 
the abominable crime of race-suicide by which the fundamental 
laws of nature are violated, and which is a prolific source of . 
much unhappiness and of divorce. President Roosevelt’s name 
will go down to posterity because, as the highest representative 
of the people, he had the moral courage to point out the great 
wrong which secretly threatens to destroy our nation. Our 
system of co-education, especially after the age of fourteen or 
fifteen years, is also responsible for many hasty marriages and 
much unhappiness in the married state, because it sets aside 
the laws of nature, which require a different training for the 
girl from that of the boy, according to the different natures and 
different callings in life. Experience is also in contradiction 
with the theory that by bringing boys and girls together (es- 
pecially between the ages of fourteen to eighteen) their tempta- 
tions are lessened and that greater purity of life is thereby 
attained. Boys and girls find, on the contrary, that instead of 
being gods and goddesses they are but very frail human beings 
with like temptations, the satisfaction of which they can easily 
procure. Another great evil and fruitful source of divorce is 
that the people of moderate means in their mad desire to shine 
in society and enjoy all the luxuries of life, live far beyond 
their means, neglecting home and sacred duties. Self-sacrifice 
being unknown to them, a very slight disagreement is sufficient 
to break the sacred bond and separate them. 

Many other considerations on this sabject might be ad- 
vanced, but it will suffice to say that only by returning to the 
chaste virtues of our forefathers we shall be enabled to 
strengthen and make inviolate the sacred bond of marriage. 
Stringent laws should be enacted, and a healthy opinion 
should be fostered by our press, by the leaders of society and 
all those that are concerned in this vital question. 
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THOUGHTS ON PHILOSOPHY. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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#PHEN the’ average man fights shy of anything that 
Me smacks of philosophy, he scarcely realizes that 
he is affirming a philosophy of his own—at least 

' the unfruitfulness and perhaps the inconclusive- 

‘nit Se ness of philosophical thought. 

More fan that. He still less is conscious that we all must 
have and do have a philosophy. Oh! it is very crude, perhaps; 
unsystematized, incoherent, and somewhat contradictory. But 
by the very fact that man is a rational animal, and not a mere 
brute or an idiot, a philosophy of some kind more or less wit- 
tingly affects, helps to shape, and in some measure determines 
his opinions, beliefs, criterions of judgment and conduct—in a 
word, his life. 

Poor Mr. Jourdain! amazed to learn that you spoke prose. 
Be good enough to know that you chink philosophy. But be 
reassured you are neither an Addison nor—a Plato. 


II. 


‘Yes. And the natural philosophy of the human mind is 
not such a bad thing of its kind. In fact when we laboriously 
unlearn it for’some chance article “made in Germany,” or else- 
where, it is not so sure that the exchange is very wise or profitable. 

You know you exist. You know you think—oh! ever so 
little, but you do think. Great heavens! what are all these 
newspapers and magazines but flattering appeals to your powers 
of mind and thought. You know there are other beings and 
things around you—real people and real things. And your 
phenomenon of hunger will not be appeased by anything but a 
real dinner, any more than your possible phenomenon of im- 
pecuniosity will be satisfied with anything other than real 
money, if you can get it. 

‘But go to any of the department stores of manufactured 
philosophies; and presto—you are not any longer satisfied with . 
anything whatever; nor sure that even your soul is your own. 


s 
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ITI. 


The pity of it is not only that the half-understood specu- 
lations, good and bad, which men of ability construct around 
some hint of very abstruse truth, which has carried themselves 
away to drifting conclusions, become substituted for our more 
direct intuitions. But that in losing these and absorbing the 
others in every insinuated form from a thousand channels— 
changing our mental vision, our natural speech, and our native 
criterions of common sense, we lose all taste for sound philoso- 
phy; we even come to distrust the very name, and to forget 
that we were born with any philosophy at all. 

The philosophy which reassures us of the validity of human 
reason, of the certitude of any belief, of the reality of things 
around us, of the substantiality of a spirit within us, the vera- 
city of consciousness and conscience, and the verity of our re- 
sponsibility and accountability—that philosophy is worse than a 
Cinderella left at home. No prince of us all—and we are all 
princes of unknowing or uncaring—will even try to fit her 
slipper, even to our poor common dressed and common sense 
native philosophy. 


IV. 


It would be an interesting, and perhaps not so unprofitable 
an enterprise, if in regard to the main subjects of thought and 
of life, some one would rule out parallel columns showing un- 
der the different heads the fundamental pronouncements of each 
school—leaving a blank column for entries of common sense 
and common belief. 

The idealist, the materialist, the associationalist, the rela- 
tivist, the agnostic—what entertaining (when intelligible) decla- 
rations they would exhibit concerning our common concepts of 
men and things, mind and thought, free will and virtue, law and 
responsibility, origin and destiny, cause and effect, substance 
and phenomenon, consciousness and personality, reality and 
certitude—truth and goodness. 

To see in juxtaposition and parallel columns with our com- 
mon words and notions, the statements of various schools; the 
pure ideologist declaring that there is no certainty in the ob- 
_jectivity of things outside of us; the transcendentalist, of one 
kind, that being and not-being are the same thing and both 
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unreal; the materialist that ideas are mere brain-secretions ; 
the relativist that ‘“‘mind and nervous action are simply sub- 
jective and objective faces of the same thing”; and finally the 
associationalist that “self” is “a series of feelings conscious of 
itself as a series.” 


V. 


Yes. Every one of us has a natural philosophy—even if it 
be only a pocket-edition, and pretty poor-looking from ill-usage. 
If we might only restore ourselves to that, as preliminary to a 
fresh glance at the world around us and the spirit within; as 
an anti-toxin against the half-hatched microbes with which 
every page of journals, magazines, novels, and current litera- 
ture has become permeated by systems which, whatever of 
truth they contain, sguzrm all over to avoid pronouncing the 
names of soul and God. 

Oh! to return at least to that native philosophy, to the 
natural ideas, the rational instincts and intuitions whereby we 
pronounced some things to be real, some truths to be certain, 
some acts to be wicked; and ourselves sure to give an account 
of our uses of mind, will, and life. To that philosophy where- 
by in hope or in anguish, in life and at death, our lips sin- 
cerely and humbly lisp the words: 

Deus meus! Oh, my God! 


SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


I, 


The gift of synthesis is rare, as criticism is proverbially 
easy. As the vision flies back over the slowly-covered ground 
of human speculation, how few are the names of constructive 
genius, inaugurating or epitomizing whole eras in the march 
and direction of that speculation. 

From Descartes to Kant seems but a day’s journey; and 
back from our day to Kant hardly a stone’s-throw. Yet the 
impetus given by the latter has led human thought from 
idealism run wild, through materialism run amuck; and into 
the little-less dismal swamps of a hopeless agnosticism. Until 
again rays of a new idealism seem breaking out under cover 
of his name and teaching. 

The twentieth century opens up within ‘Catholic ranks with 


. 
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an already well-started neo-scholasticism, taking up the threads 
of Aristotelian and medizval philosophy, and -restoring the 
continuity of metaphysical speculation where it seemed broken 
off by Descartes. 

It is easy to republish and merely copy; and perhaps in 
some small measure to refurbish and exploit with empty imita- 
tion. But where on the horizon is the constructive mind to 
mark the new era with a new direction, authoritative in effect 
as in name? 


II. 


The golden age of scholasticism was afterward rendered 
sterile by petty casuistries,—if we may coin the word, by 
micro-dialectics. With consequent blindness to the continuous 
growth of thought and knowledge, of accumulating experience 
and reflection, and of the development of the sciences of ob- 
servation. And much more, to the changed modalities of 
human society and human activities. 

Yet in the works of the masters lay the germs of recogni- 
tion, of suggestion and of power of assimilation of these 
things. . 

To-day we are confronted with something of a like dan- 
ger and a like problem, if the advance of human knowledge, 
outside, alongside, or in anywise, is ignored, unavailed of, or 
treated as alien—outlawed of hearing or consideration, except 
superficial and hostile. 

Quite to the contrary in attitude and deeper substance is 
the true trend of that philosophy which we prefer to call 
Classic—the continuous and Catholic philosophy which takes 
account of and assimilates, not only whatever of truth and 
good may have gone before, but all coexisting and contem- 
poraneous effort to give intelligent and scientific answer, as far 
as humanly possible, to the mysteries of life, substance and 
being; of self and world and God. 


III. 


It is perhaps in their total breach of continuity with older 
systems and ancient truths, their philistine and provincial 
ignorance and disregard of the great past, that most radically 
err in starting point the numerous “isms” which have made 
of philosophy, as of , religion, instead of a unity, a noun of 
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multitude; and of the highest and ‘noblest domains of human 
thought a science of mescience. 

Mere newness is’: muddled together in lieu of synthesis, or 
patched into mechanical agglomeration under the name of as- 
sociation; whereas the very essence of synthesis is to be 
organic, and infused with living and real unity. 

The true way, indeed, is not the easy one of eclecticism. 
Eclecticism is not synthesis, any more than a bundle, irrespec- 
tive of its contents, is an organic unity. The biologic princi- 
ple alone spells life. Eclecticism is a mere museum of dry 
bones; while synthesis is a living organism of dynamic energy 
as well as static matter. 


IV, 


There is little danger, however, of an eclecticism from the 
outside, which will take in Aristotelian and scholastic philoso- 
phy. That philosophy holds to-day this peculiar position, that 
errant sisters have no wish, and seemingly no hope, of adapt- 
ing their categories to hers. And while perpetually shifting 
their own ground in some new shuffle of names and concepts, 
they ever fight shy of the principles which might save them 
from a diversified, but always recurrent, agnosticism. 

The antinomies of certitude and uncertainty at least 
to believe in their mutual antagonism. 

But may it not devolve upon the clearer sight and surer 
hand of the elder sister to lean out a little, and seek if in 
their wanderings the others may not have gathered some fruits 
and flowers by the wayside; if some of their new categories 
have not meanings of information, of assimilation and of truth? 


V. 


Perhaps a fuller study in the light of modern investiga- 
tion of the theory .of ideas and their coerciveness on the 
human mind; less exclusiveness of pure dialectics as against 
other channels and powers of mind in arriving at truth; a 
greater recognition of the province of Will and the appetitive 
faculties in relation to Intellect; greater allowance for the 
ethical and esthetic faculties and the intuitions of the heart 
as against abstract logistics; an enlarging of the Aristotelian 
theory of induction, more in harmony with prevailing processes 
and habits of men in acquiring their knowledge and convic- 


as 
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tions; better assimilation of the results of sciences of observa- 
tion, physical and psychological; modification in terminology 
and methodology better adapted to ease of understanding and 
natural appealingness, and closer to the habits of language and 
thought of the age. Is there not reason to add: some change 
in an undefinable modality of seeming antagonism to triumph- 
ant and rightly cherished modern principles, individual, politi- 
cal, social, and economic; to fly in face of which is to shut 
the very doors of hearing, and the very “ wish to believe,” in 
the mind, heart, and conscience of the inquiring, striving, and 
progressive modern world. 

In brief: scholastic philosophy, like all human science, 
however sound in its substantial tenets, must be modernized in 
presentation and perfected by assimilation of whatever light 
and truth the human mind and race may. have appropriated— 
or it must rot. 


VI. 


This classic, continuous, organic, Catholic philosophy has 
on its side—if it will but seek to make itself understood, and 
if it will but wish to make itself /oved—the natural philosophy 
of the human mind. 

It is the philosophy of reality, of certitude, of conscious- 
ness, of conscience and of common sense. It holds the cre- 
dentials of the continuity, solidarity, and of the actual working 
and living postulates of the race. Its empire is Catholic, 
and itself is the capital and fortress of faith in true uni- 
versals of knowledge and science. It has the weapons of 
precision and clear analysis as well as an unapproached co- 
herency and consistency of synthesis. It proclaims and de- 
fends both the validity of reason and the necessity to us of 
sense—experience. It holds fast to and substantiates the high- 
est and noblest categories of thought to which the human 
mind, however indistinctly, still for ever clings. It furnishes 
the rational groundwork for all that is best, most elevating 
and inspiring in nature, character, conduct, belief, hope, and 
aspiration. 

It is indissolubly linked—and humanity realizes it more and 
more, age by age, with one sporadic effort after the other—with 
the supremest affirmation given to man to lisp, to live and 
hope by: the name of God. It is the human door to Faith. 
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1—It was a happy thought to put together the chief en- 
cyclicals* of Leo XIII. in a convenient volume like the one 
before us. For there is a great wealth of Christian wisdom in 
the late Pontiff’s letters to the modern world; a wisdom which 
we need to learn if family and state and the salvation of the 
individual are to be placed beyond the perils now besetting 
them. The Encyclicals on the Christian Constitution of States, 
on Christian Marriage, on Christian Citizenship, and on the 
Duties of Labor, with their clearness of principle, loftiness of 
tone, and sureness of authority come upon the turbulence of 
our social restlessness as the voice of old that ordered the tem- 
pest upon the lake to be still. And for high standards of devotion 
there are the really great letters on the Holy Spirit, the Holy 
Eucharist, and on Christ the Redeemer. Finally, to mention 
the Encyclicals which testify to Leo’s affectionate desire to do 
what he could for the illumination of those outside the church, 
we have the pronouncements on Christian Unity and Anglican 
Orders, and his most consoling letter to the American hierarchy 
in which he gives his solemn approval to our missions to the 
non-Catholics of this country. 

Perhaps some will think that it would have been well to 
omit the Encyclical on Freemasonry from this selection. The 
document aims throughout at conditions so unquestionably 
European that there is room for considering it unentitled to 
a place in a book like the present one. Father Wynne’s intro- 
duction is very well done and very eulogistic. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is alittle extreme to declare: “If to-day a Brunetiére, 
without fear of contradiction, can proclaim science bankrupt, it 
is in a great measure because Leo’s Encyclical on the study of 
St. Thomas and scholastic philosophy inspired Catholic scientists, 
and through their influence non-Catholic scientists as well, to 
study both theology and science more ardently, systematically, 
and conservatively, and with such success in reconciling their 
apparent disagreements that the best scientists of our day recog- 
nize how each is but a study from a different aspect of the 
same great First Cause.” 


_ © The Great Encyclical Letters of Leo XIII. With Preface by Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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2—Father Coppens, S.J., in giving his latest production * 
to the public adds a worthy book to religious literature. The 
study of the Catholic religion ordinarily is a labor-to the non- 
Catholic wishing to go below the small catechism, for the 
very sight of the tomes of theologians should make him 
tremble. Yet it is safe to say he could be satisfied with a 
small volume skilfully condensing in itself the proofs for, and 
an account of the historic development of, Catholic doctrines. 
The book in hand was not compiled to supply the need to 
which we refer, but is intended as a guide to teachers and 
students of the Catholic religion;. yet it was our fancy while 
reading The Systematic Study of Religion, that many an 
educated non-Catholic would be spared precious hours wasted 
in delving into book shelves were he to meet with this work 
in the beginning of his doubts about his own faith. As a text 
book it is excellent—concise, fresh, and free from the dry, 
formal method which makes the student’s task uninteresting. 
The truths relating to the church are synthesized under three 
heads, namely: the Teaching and Authority of the Catholic 
Church, the Doctrines’ of the Catholic Church, and the Duties 
of Catholics. The logical sequence of the divisions of the 
work is-worthy of praise. The student and the teacher of re- 
ligion should be thankful for the labor ‘removed from their 
shoulders by the use of a work like this. 


3—In 1589 was printed for the first time a spiritual trea- 
tise known as the Spiritual Combat, or Conflict, which since 
then, in various forms, under different names, and in many 
languages, has been presented countless times to the public. 
Was it written by Lorenzo Scupoli, the Theatine, or by Juan 
de Castaniza, the Benedictine, or by Achilles Gagliardi, the 
Jesuit? In all probability by one of the first two; yet to 
which of these the authorship should be ascribed is uncertain. 
Nor indeed does any great importance attach to the contro- 
versy; for what is of most interest and significance is the fact 
that the little treatise has had a career which entitles it to 
rank among the greatest spiritual books of the world; a career 
so distinguished, in fact, that some men venture to compare it 
to the Following of Christ. 

At one time or another the work has appeared in Spanish, 

* A Systematic Study of Religion. By Charles Coppens,S.J. St. Louis, Mo. : .B. Herder: 
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Latin, Italian, French, English, German, Portuguese, Flemish, 
Greek, Armenian, Basque, and Arabic. Within two hundred 
years of its first publication it passed through 260 editions. 
St. Francis de Sales declared that it had been, under God, his 
teacher in all the exercises of the spiritual life, and for eigh- 
teen, years, so he told St. Chantal, he had carried it in his 
pocket. Before the sixteenth century ended an English ver- 
sion was made, and for the last three hundred years new edi- 
tions and translations have been appearing, closing with the 
beautifully prepared book now before us. 

This new publication * contains besides ‘“‘ The Spiritual Con- 
flict” another and larger treatise, ‘The Spiritual Conquest,” 
possibly written as a sequel to “The Spiritual Conflict,” and 
at any rate full of precious and sublime instruction on the 
life of prayer. Whether or not the author of “The Spiritual 
Conflict”” was really Juan de Castaniza, certain it is that he 
and his fellow-monks were largely responsible for its wide cir- 
culation, and that the pages of it breathe that truly Benedic- 
tine spirit which is familiar to the readers of Father Baker’s 
Sancta Sophia, and of the works of Blosius. Those who read 
the present volume will find in it much that will help them to 
understand and to practise that simple, effective prayer which 
it is the glory of the Benedictines to have spread, and which 
has always been so consoling and uplifting a thing to souls in 
whom severely methodical meditation begot weariness and doubt. 


4,—The power of St. John Chrysostom, Newman told us 
long ago in Historical Sketches, lies less in figures and periods 
and Oriental richness than in keen feeling, living ideas, 
and practical earnestness. And now there is a chance for the 
unlearned to test this verdict by appeal to a characteristic 
work of the great Doctor of Antioch, a compact, neat, and 
well-Englished version of his treatise on The Priesthood,t 
edited by a Catholic priest, and hence free of the explanatory 
(?) notes that have accompanied some previous Anglican trans- 
lations. The six books on The Priesthood are in the form of 
a dialogue between St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, and substan- 

*The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. By Dom J. Castaniza, O.S.B. Edited with 
Preface and Notes by the Very Rev. Jerome Vaughan, O.S.B. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


t On the Priesthood: A Treatise in Six Books. By St. John Chrysostom. Translated by 
the Rev. Patrick Boyle, C.M. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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tially reproduce a scene that occurred about the year 373 A. D. 
As was customary then, these two men, having been publicly 
elected by the popular voice, were about to be forced to. accept 
the episcopal dignity; but Chrysostom by a skilful stratagem 
contrived to keep out of reach and at the same time to “ be- 
tray” Basil into the hands of his electors. The dialogue takes 
place between Basil—now conscious of the trick but already 
consecrated a bishop—and Chrysostom, who with golden-tongued 
eloquence endeavors to vindicate his conduct from the re- 
proaches of his friend. 

The treatise consequently is made up chiefly of a splendid 
discourse upon the sublime dignity and arduous duties of the 
priestly state, which comes with striking significance from the 
lips of a man who exerted himself to the utmost to escape the 
burden of the honor he revered so truly. That great thoughts 
and moving exhortations fill such a treatise will, of course, 
surprise no one; but what will prove strange to many is that 
the discourse is so animated, brilliant, sprightly even, that an 
intense interest is kept alive from the first page to the last. 
The book, of course, is too well known to need any recommen- 
dation here, but it is worth while to say that in its .present 
form it will make most acceptable reading and do much good; 
most particularly to readers personally acquainted with the 
graces and the trials strewn upon the path priests have to tread. 


5.—Some of our readers will recall an extremely accepta- 
ble series of meditations on the Penitential Psalms, brought 
out a short time ago over the pseudonym “ Peregrinus,” and 
very pleasantly introduced to the public by Father Tyrrell. 
That volume was succeeded by meditations on the Psalms of 
the Little Office; and now at last the identity of ‘ Pere- 
grinus”’ is revealed in the signature M. S. Dalton attached to 
a series of Readings on the Gospels.* The author (is it a 
lady ?) thus provides us with another well written and sugges- 
tive volume to please the people so constantly demanding 
substitutes for the overworked translations of foreign-made 
books. Really, there is a sense of refreshment in the reading 
of original works that seldom or never comes from a version, 
and so a new power for good resides in books like the one 
before us, where Faber’s familiar hymns are often quoted and 


* Readings on the Gospels for Sundays and Holy Days. By M.S. Dalton. With Preface 
by the Right Rev. the-Lord Bishop of Southwark. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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where the lesson of the Gospel for the Fourteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost occasions the repeating of Browning’s sugges- 
tion, to live like those who “never doubted clouds would 
break; never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph; held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake.” 


6.—The Blessed Sir Thomas More is, we dare say, too little 
known as a spiritual writer. Yet, though engaged in a most ac- 
tive, even a most stormy life, occupying at a critical time one 
of the highest positions under the king, he possessed a care- 
fully trained insight into spiritual things, an extensive and de- 
tailed knowledge of the Scriptures, and an exceptional power 
of bringing home to the soul in a very practical and a very 
forcible way the value of the eternal truths. Though a man 
of many trials and sufferings, which finally ended in heroic mar- 
tyrdom, he possessed in a particular way that spirit of evident 
Christian joy which St. Paul, in writing to the Philippians, says 
should be the ever present characteristic of the follower of 
Christ. And Sir Thomas More exhibits that spirit of joy in 
every page. The great truth and work of Christ are not de- 
pressing upon his spirit, but rather form together the ‘“ sweet 
yoke” that he delights to bear. His illustrations are oftentimes 
pleasant even to laughter; his applications always pointed, and 
often abounding with wit. Sir Thomas was a man in the world 
who knew men of the world perfectly; his knowledge of the 
human heart was accurate and complete, and he can show up 
its weaknesses and its self-deceits, expose its false arguments, 
or lead it in a very kindly way to comfort and to knowledge 
with an accurate and a strong hand. What is perhaps the best 
of the ascetical works of this holy martyr has just been pub- 
lished—the first time since 1557—by the Art and Book Com- 
pany of London. It is entitled Zhe Four Last Things,* and is 
edited by D. O’Connor. The treatise makes but a very small, 
handy volume, and is itself unfinished. The first edition is 
faithfully reproduced even to the exact old English, with but 
very few exceptions, and the average reader will find it a bit 
strange at the beginning; but the strangeness will change after 
awhile to attractiveness. No critical notes are given, as the 
volume is intended to be one of devotion only; but a critical 


* The Four Last Things. By the Blessed Martyr Sir Thomas More, Edited by D. O’Con- 
nor. London: Art and Book Company, 
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edition by a distinguished French professor is promised shortly. 
The author’s text is from Ecclus. vii. 40: ‘‘ Remember the last 
things, and thou shalt never sin.” Though the volume be 
short, there is a wealth of reference in it to Scripture and to 
the Fathers, and much food for meditation. Death and the 
remembrance of it are first considered, and afterwards this abid- 
ing thought of death as an efficacious remedy against. sin—the 
sin of pride, of envy, of wrath, of covetousness, of gluttony. 
All is done in such a philosophical and practical -way as to 
form a volume of particular worth, of sterling merit, that will 
be of advantage to all who will read. Its size and its excep- 
tional merit remind us of the old adage that precious goods 
come ofttimes in small packages. 


7.—A most fitting companion volume to this of Blessed 
Thomas More is A Spiritual Consolation and other Treatises * 
by his fellow-martyr, Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 
Blessed Thomas More had but time to write on death alone of 
the four last things. Blessed John Fisher addressed his Spiri- 
tual Consolation to his sister’ Elizabeth, a Dominican nun at 
Dartford, in Kent, while he was imprisoned in the Tower, and 
it is both a regret and a warning as to the proper preparation 
for death. The words of his Spiritual Consolation have a pecu- 
liar value because they were written, one might say, in the 
presence of death. To possess their full fruit, the reader 
should follow the admonitions which the worthy author gives 
to his sister: ‘‘ When you shall read this meditation devise in 
your mind, as near as you can, all the conditions of a man 
suddenly taken by death; never read this meditation but alone 
by yourself in a secret manner, and pray beforehand that the 
reading may work in your soul a good and virtuous life.” 

In like manner Bishop Fisher addressed to his sister the 
Ways to Perfect Religion.. The foundation of the religious vo- 
cation, and that which makes all things in the religious life 
easy, is the love of Jesus Christ, and in the considerations that 
follow are put forth the reasons why that love should fill the 
soul of the religious. The sermon on the Passion is a touch- 
ing description of the sufferings of our Lord, an eloquent, 
powerful plea for penance, and a fruitful meditation on the 
words of St. Francis: ‘Quis es tu et quis sum ego?” Kt is 


*A Spiritual Consolation and other Treatises. By the Blessed Martyr John Fisher, Edited 
by D. O'Connor. London: Art and Book Company. 
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not alone of great value in itself, but we may well judge from 
it the manner of: preaching in pre-Reformation times, the ability 
of the orator and the intelligence of the hearers. The sermon 
here redounds to. the praise of both, and from the context 
the bishop is evidently addressing the lowly as well as those in 
high places. Another significant point is that it abounds in 
Scriptural quotations. The sermon is remarkable for the beauty 
and depth of its thought, its simplicity and its power, its homely 
yet very timely and apt illustrations. PMA 

The volume will give evidence to the reader as to why 
Canon Mackey should say that “had he lived in happier times 
Blessed John Fisher would have been a St. Francis de Sales,” 


8.—The story of how converts reach the church is per- 
petually interesting and for ever new. How often soever we 
hear a soul tell its pilgrim’s tale of journeying from the home 
of its birth to the Holy Land of truth, we listen as if we had 
never heard such things before, surprised always by fresh reve- 
lations of the beauty, the heroism, and the glory that attend 
the wayfaring for faith. Accordingly we welcome joyfully the 
latest compilation * of convert experiences. We have read it 
with many a rejoicing of heart and uplifting of soul, and we 
advise our readers to ‘read it for the strengthening of their 
faith, the support of their hope, and the stimulating of their 
zeal. The little book puts in a striking way the manifold at- 
tractiveness of Catholicity. One seeker is won by the cer- 
tainty of our sacraments; another by the church’s power to 
produce saints; another because from childhood the Catholic 
Church had appealed to him as mysteriously beautiful and 
divinely true; and nearly all because of the Catholic idea of 
infallible authority in the teaching of faith. 

But in a soul’s progress to the church the heart has its 
agonies no less than the intellect its trials. The seeker must 
face a world of opposition. From friends who cannot under- 
stand; from the world which condemns without trying to 
understand; from fellow-workers in one’s state of life who 
attribute the step to folly; and from those of ene’s own house- 
hold who attribute it to ingratitude; from all sides, in a hun- 
dred different manifestations, come reproaches, scorn, and ter- 
tified appeals to the postulant who is knocking at the door of 

* The City of Peace. By Those Who have entered It. New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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the Catholic Church. Says one who contributes a chapter to 
the volume we are reviewing: “It is true, if I become a 
Catholic I shall lose my profession, my social standing, as well 
as nearly all my friends. I know not exactly how I shall live; 
above all, how I shall support my wife and child.” Just here 
lies one of the most potent but unobtrusive arguments for the 
church. How wonderful it is that while the future convert is 
still outside the fold all these obstacles from family, friends, 
and society cause him inexpressible pain and agitation, but 
after he has been. received, though they still may grieve him, 
do not take away from his perfect interior peace. In the one 
case they all but overwhelm him; in the other, he calmly 
walks over them like Peter upon the sea. Surely here if any- 
where are to be seen the divine strength, the martyr-spirit, the 
power of loving God unselfishly, which can come only from 
on high. Indeed this argument, written into every page of 
this little book, is to our mind the most persuasive that these 
pages contain. ‘ 

There are many ludicrous things in these brief histories, 
especially with regard to High Anglicanism in its sad posture 
of trying to embrace everything Roman and at the same time 
to hold fast to a truly Protestant independence of Rome. 
Thus, Dom Bede Camm tells us that the sin of schism comes 
on like seasickness on one’s way across the Channel from the 
Continent; for it is a Ritualistic contribution to Moral The- 
ology to maintain that whereas it is a duty for Anglicans in 
Europe to attend Roman Catholic service in the absence of 
their own, it would be a grievous sin of schism to do the self- 
same thing in England. And another great leader of Angli- 
canism, consulted by a co-religionist in doubt as to his posi- 
tion, solemnly advised his petitioner to fight against his doubts 
and say the Rosary! Still another cautious churchman per- 
mitted a fellow-believer to say the Rosary, but cautioned him 
against saying it on his knees! If said standing, the danger 
of Romanism would presumably be averted. 

Miss Swift’s paper we think the most interesting of all. 
We shall not now describe it, but assure our readers that this 
book is worth getting, merely for the charming essay which 
tells how a Salvation Army brigadier was led to a Dominican 
cloister. 

One essay in the book we would wish omitted. It attempts 
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to build up a formal argument for the church, but it is fan- 
tastic and pitiably weak. In conclusion we congratulate the 
Irish Catholic Truth Society on bringing. out sah a volume. 
It will do great good. 


9.—Granted a little sympathy, a willingness to think with 
the author, a not too great aversion for Catholic truth and 
Catholic practices, a not too strong prejudice for Protestantism, 
and this little book, Back to Rome,* will prove very acceptable 
to those outside the church. The writer throws together many 
of the attractions of Catholic life and truth, presenting them 
in very pleasant language. The reading is easy, the style is 
agreeable, the quotations—they are numerous—are to the point, 
and the thought is not seldom either new or newly presented. 

For instance, here is an idea that deserves place in many 
a solider discussion of the spiritual difficulties of modern so- 
ciety. We take it from the letter on Confession: 

“You may smile at what must, at first sight, appear a 
very eccentric and startling idea, but I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that those wretched and weary-looking persons who 
are supposed to be suffering from ‘nerves,’ who fly from one 
place to another for change of air and change of scene, are, 
as a matter of fact, morally and not physically ill, and that 
what they want is not bodily but spiritual treatment. Their 
souls are diseased and out of sorts, and they will never re- 
cover until they have discovered what is really amiss with 
them. My impression is, that confession and absolution would 
cure many of them.” 

Many illuminating thoughts such as these, whether of the 
author’s own or from the minds of the illustrious men who 
are generously quoted, are to be found in this book. “ Scru- 
tator” has also done us the service of taking up and clearing 
away a great many of the lighter matters that go so far in 
hindering non-Catholics from really coming to the central 
points in the claims of the church. Catholics will enjoy the 
volume; non-Catholics, if, as we said in the beginning, they 
can bring to the reading of it a little sympathy with the 
church, will surely profit by it, and it may easily be that by 
this means the modest volume may, in not a few cases, justify 
its title—Back to Rome. 


* Back to Rome. A series of private letters, etc., addressed to an Anglican Clergyman, by 
‘“‘Scrutator.” St. Louis: B. Herder. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—8 
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10 —This little *work’* purports “to -be “a °translation into 
‘ftiodern ‘musical notation ‘of the “‘ Ordinary of the Mass,” . ac- 
cording ‘to the Solesmes ‘edition of the Graduale. 

The chief obstacles to the spread of ‘Plain-Chant ‘are, ‘first, 
the peculiar notation in which it is written; and second, that 
the notation when mastered gives no indication whatever of 
the pitch at which the music is to be sung. As those to 
whose lot it falls to teach. Plain-Chant are generally musicians 
who have been brought up exclusively on the ordinary nota- 
tion of music, it follows that any attempt to teach such per- 
sons Plain-Chant must be made through the medium with 
which they are acquainted. Modern notation deals with the 
absolute pitch of sounds; by which is meant, that each line 
or space of the musical staff represents one musical sound, 
which is called after one of the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet. The musician has also learned that each of the keys of 
his instrument is also called by one of the same seven letters, 
and that when he sees a note on a line or space, all he has 
to do is to strike the key which has the same name as the 
note on the staff. Though modern music recognizes only two 
scales, the major and the minor, yet there are with regard to 
position on the staff fifteen different ways of writing either 
scale, and consequently of any melody written in that scale. 

The notation of .Plain-Chant deals only with the relative 
pitch of sounds; which means that each note on the staff has 
a certain fixed relation with a note whose name is fixed by a 
clef. There are two of these clefs, called the ‘‘do” and “fa” 
clefs. If we take the do and the fa. clefs to mean C and F 
respectively, we will find that some of the melodies are too 
high for our singers and others are too low. The shape of a 
note in either notation gives an idea of its duration. The 
notes in Plain-Chant have no absolute duration; they depend 
entirely upon the syllables to which they are sung. ‘The notes 
in modern notation have an absolute duration; thus, a white 
note without a stem has exactly twice the duration of a white 
note with a stem, and a black note with a mark across its 
stem has exactly half the duration of a black note which has 
no mark across its stem. As the modern musician has been 
schooled through the whole of his musical life into giving 


“Kyriale seu Ordinarium Missarum in recentioris musice notulas translatum. Rome- 
Tournai: Desclée, Lefebvre & Soc. 
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these..exact values to the, various notes, it follows, that, modern 
notes with fixed values .are not the proper signs to represent 
the notes of Plain+Chant, which have no fixed values. 

It seems, then, that the only feasible.way in which Plain- 

Chant can be translated into a semblance of modern notation, 
is to retain the square notes of Plain-Chant and place them on 
the modern staff at a pitch suitable to the average choir- 
singer. ; 
In the present work, the author has taken the “do” 
clef to mean C, on the third space of the treble staff. On 
the very first page we find the ‘‘Asperges me” ascending to 
G above the fifth line—a sound which can be reached by 
some sopranos and tenors only; while a little further on in 
the book we have in the “Mass of the Blessed Virgin Mary” 
a compass of two complete octaves; from A below the staff 
to A above it. 

This is bad enough; but we are expected to read also an 
extra line of characters placed above the notes. The modern 
musician has been taught that a dot placed over a note makes 
it short (staccato). Our author uses the dot over.a note to 
lengthen it. Again: the sign of the mordente, which means_.a 
group of three notes. accented on the first, is here. used over a 
note to show that it is to be sung as ome very short , note, 
The ¢e is,also improperly used in the case where ¢hree notes 
are used to signify one long: note; one ze is placed over the 
three notes, whereas two should be used; from the first to the 
second and from the second to the third. 

If there is one thing more than another which distin- 
guishes Plain-Chant from modern music, it is the absence of 
measured time; yet in this work each piece is marked for the 
metronome! We fancy that a musician sitting at his piano 
with this book and a metronome for his guides would get a 
very queer idea of Plain-Chant. 


11—M. Auguste Sabatier at the time of his death in 1901 
was dean of the faculty of Protestant theology in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and the greatest theologian among the sectarians 
of France. He was a Unitarian, and considered it inadmissi- 
ble to formulate any other doctrinal propositions than those 
affirming the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the moral pre-eminence of Christ. Consequently we may ante- 
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cedently understand his position in this brochure * on the doc- 
trine of atonement. He places the whole value of our Lord’s 
death in its’ moral beauty as an act of heroism. He admits in 
‘it no expiatory value whatsoever. Conscious that in maintain- 
ing such a position he has some very troublesome texts of 
Scripture to deal with, he devotes a good part of this pam- 
phlet to procuring a way out of the prima facie meaning of these 
texts. The whole: Pauline teaching is an insistence on the 
atoning value of our Lord’s death; so are the Joannine writings ; 
and so are many words of our Lord: Himself as reported in 
the Synoptic Gospels. ‘The Son of Man is come to give 
his ‘life as a ransom for many”; ‘‘ This is my blood which 
shall'be shed for many unto-the remission of sins,” are texts 
which express vicarious atonement about as clearly as human 
language can’; and M. Sabatier’s summary disposal of this 
testimony only serves to discover the untenableness of his 
thesis. The more New Testament’study is cultivated, the surer 
it becomes the religion of Christ is indissolubly bound to defin- 
ite doctrinal propositions, of which the atoning value of our 
Lotd’s death is one of the chief. Mystery there always -will 
be in the how of atonement, but the fact of it is written large 
in the New Testament. M. Sabatier makes great matter out 
of ‘the diversities in’ the explanation of the atonement which 
from age to age have characterized Christian theology; but 
that atonement itself by the passion and death of Christ is an 
essential part of the Christian religion, he makes’ but a very 
unsuccessful attempt to deny. And obviously, if the fact must 
be conceded, we need not’ be troubled by the insufficiency of 
this or that academic theory deduced from the fact. 

M. Sabatier, too, is in error in supposing that the atone- 
ment-doctrine is weakened by recent discoveries which throw 
fresh light upon the book of Genesis. For the religious teach- 
ing of that. book is beyond the assault of howsoever hostile a 
science; and no matter what modification be introduced into 
the traditional exegesis ad /iteram, the doctrine of the creation, 
the fall, and the Redeemer to come are clearly there, as the 
soul and substance of the book; and such will they remain 
despite any change of attitude on our part toward the Biblical 
style and manner of expressing them. 


* La Doctrine de l'Expiation et son Evolution Historique.: Par Auguste Sabatier. Paris : 
Librairie Fischbacher. : 
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Naturally in this work ‘there are signs of great, ability. 
The. historicai sketch of atonement-theology is a good summary 
of a-.wide field, :though, unsatisfactory, both. because nearly all 
summaries are unsatisfactory, and because of the prepossessions 
of the author. The style is clear and fluent, and the spirit in 
the main is gentle, tolerant, and conciliating. The pamphlet 
would furnish a good exercise in refutation for the theological 
classes of our seminaries. 


12.—Macaulay once said of Dryden that he was entitled to 
a first place in the second rank of writers. We feel that we 
may say something of the kind concerning Mr. William Samuel 
Lilly, of Cambridge. Among the writers who follow the 
thought of great men, and do the work of setting forth that 
thought in living, popular literature, he must be acknowledged 
a leader. A commendation such as this may be thought a left- 
handed compliment; Mr. Lilly we know would rather be a 
genuine “auctor” than a “ redacteur,” but those who have fol- 


lowed his writings will probably agree with our location of 
him, and we mean him, moreover, no disrespect. He is doing 
a necessary work and doing it skilfully; and if he falls short 


of the one distinguishing test of genius, which is creative 
power, he ought to deem it no mean glory to be high in the 
ranks of those few who are in possession of the talent of in- 
terpreting and explaining to the general world what is the out- 
standing thought of the masters. 

Now, Mr. Lilly is an able apologist for the church. Apolo- 
gist and historian too, for the characters, in spite of many 
fatal examples, are not incompatible. In fact, the truth that a 
good historian, a man not afraid of the truth, can be a capital 
apologist, is demonstrated in this volume,* Christianity and 
Civilization. . i 

The essays have, for the greater part, been printed before; 
some of them in magazines, some in a previous book, Chapters 
in European History. The best of them is perhaps that on the 
pontificate of Gregory, VII., “The Turning-point of the. Mid- 
dle Ages.” Here Mr. Lilly is singularly strong in description, 
and broad in his grasp of the epoch. A dreadful epoch it 
was—-that preceding the accession of Hildebrand—and_ our 


* Christianity and Modern Civilization ; being some chapters in European History, with an 
introductory chapter on the Philosophy of History. By W. S. Lilly. London: Chapman & 
Hall; St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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writer’ spares” nothing: of its ghastly’ scandals: One’ is* almost 
tempted’ to’ explain as he goes’ along’ through’ Mr. Lilly’s vivid, 
almost photographic’ reproduction of: the scandals’ of that age 
of the’ Papacy, “an’ enemy is doing this.” But'no, the enemy 
is a friend, and a better friend because he deals’ with the foe 
in a wiser, if a bolder, way than many a more loudly- proclaimed 
friend might do. His invitation to “look on this side” is 
discomforting, but, unlike the mother in the play, we are reas- 
sured when he says “and on this.” Lights and shadows are 
here indeed, but the lights come last and are strongest—-such 
is the theme of this apologist. 

Take again the chapter on the “Inquisition.” Mr. Lilly’s 
cold-blooded exposure of the authentic mode of procedure of 
the Inquisition, his nonchalant agreement with many of the 
worst charges of the enemies of the church, and further than 
this, his apparent discovery of weapons that they had not 
known, and might have used with savage force—all this is 
rather startling, and we wonder as we read whether, having 
admitted so much of evil, he can yet make the good pre- 
dominate, and bring the church unscathed through many an 
apparently fatal situation. And the truth is that he does suc- 
ceed, not by subtilty, nor even by strategy, but by an honest 
insistence upon principles—in this case the principle of the 
inevitable influence of the world upon the church, an influence 
that, though undoubted, is not destructive, nor capable of dis- 
proving the least of the claims of the church. . 

Much of Mr. Lilly’s success in thus extricating himself and 
his cause comes from his judicious application of the dicta of 
greater than he, masters hostile or friendly. And throughout 
he displays a most conspicuous ability to write interestingly, 
to handle large questions comprehensively, and to impart to the 
ordinary reader a deal of information, of history, of philosophy, 
and withal he seems not to warp the truth in fitting. it to a 
very smooth and graceful literary style. 


13 —This interesting story,* which will be’ welcomed by boys 
of the junior college type, reads like a true history, and one 
wonders, with such an abundance of material, that the writer 
has been so matter-of-fact and wanting in enthusiasm, some- 
times even to the point of dryness. The book treats of the 

* Wilfred Sweet. By Rev. Walter Leahey. 
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life-story of. two boys, Wilfred and Basil, who. start. with, few 
advantages, but with kind’ friends, who eventually..send them 
to college. The college, St. Mary’s, Belmont, N. C., ‘is well 
described. The Benedictine Bishop and. Abbot, Leo and 
“Frater Aloysius,” are painted to the life, but the fire. which 
devastated this institution, as well as the ‘earthquake in 
Charleston,” both events being. fresh in memory, might have 
been. more graphically pictured. 

The boys, however, continue their studies; but Wilfred loses 
heart before he graduates, returns home, and in a very short 
time is engaged to be married to a Miss. Hilda O’Farrell, and 
writes to this effect to his friend Basil. But Wilfred does not 
marry on account of a dream he reads in his paternal friend’s 
MSS. Breaking off the engagement, he returns to college to 
study in; the seminary for the priesthood. Basil then returns 
home, and ere long marries the same Hilda O’Farrell. She is 
killed on their wedding trip, and he returns to the seminary, 
and both friends are finally ordained priests. There is a 
rapidity in the narrative which brings the climax on, with sur- 
prising quickness, in a few pages. The book will find friends, 
no doubt, and will figure prominently on the premium table. 
It is eminently Catholic and holds several useful lessons. 


14.—Whether as a text-book for Catholic colleges or a 
hand-book for the student in libraries, the new and revised 
edition of “Jenkins,” by Father Viger, is valuable. All who 
have read this excellent work will acknowledge. its good taste 
and usefulness. The volume* is composed particularly for 
Catholic students, and great care has been taken to point out 
the works of authors that are hostile to faith or morals. But 
by far the greater portion of our classical English is permeated 
by the spirit of Protestantism; it has been hard to discrimi- 
nate in every instance, but no hand-book that we know has 
done better, and few as well. High schools and academies 
should give ready welcome to this volume, as it is brought 
quite to date in its present form. Most of the latest authors, 
many of them living, are fairly discussed, and extracts from 
their best works given. We bespeak for this new edition of 
Jenkins’ Literature the wide-spread and increased circulation 
which it. deserves. 


*Jenkins' The Student's Hand:book of British and American Literature. Revised and 
new edition by Rev. G. E. Viger, A.M., S.S. Baltimore: John Murphy. 
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*Jenkins' The Student's Hand-book of British and American Literature. Revised and 
new edition by Rev. G. E. Viger, A.M., S.S. Baltimore: John Murphy. 
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15 —The graceful muse of Miss Skidmore is known thousands 
of miles from her home”beside the Western Sea, and this lit-: 
tle volume* adds sweetness to her fame. Many of the poems 
are rich with sentiments of tender piety, and will not fail to 
find lovers in Christian hearts. The beautiful old legends, 
musically versified, are particularly charming, and might be 
read aloud with profit by the fireside, in the home circle, or 
in the school-room; they would cheer the invalid’s sick-room, 
and drop seeds of precious holy thought in innocent minds. 
We mention particularly The Silver Dove; A Legend of the 
Weeping Willow; The Monk ‘Fernando; The Mission of the 
Mignonette; The Ballad of Frau Bertha; and The Rosary of 
Flowers. 

The book is daintily bound in gray with a'tinted sketch on 
the cover. Most attractive is the volume as a birthday or 
Christmas gift. 


~ 
> 





‘I.—THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
VOL. Il. (xxvi.)f 


This volume contains, notably, an introductory essay on ‘‘ Re- 
cent Political Progress” by Professor Edward Dicey, C.B., who 
finds that the manifold “‘ tendencies of human thought, policy, and 
statecraft in the last quarter of the nineteenth century,” if they 
must be named in a word, may best be described as indicating a 
general conservative reaction. The gentleman, naturally enough, 
but we imagine unwisely, concentrates his attention mostly on 
the conditions existing in England and on the Continent. He is, 
apparently, not of those who are impressed with the growing 
preponderance of the United States among the exponents of 
“human thought, policy, and statecraft.” He despatches us in 
about the same amount of space as that which he concedes to 
Japan. But the essay is most thoughtful and otherwise quite 
comprehensive. The writer at the end of his essay states that 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth century proved to the 
most ardent of the educationalists that mental instruction is 
not the only thing needed to raise the moral, intellectual, and 


* Roadside Flowers: A Book of Verse. By Harriet M. Skidmore. San Francisco, Cal.: 
A. M. Robertson. 

+ The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Constituting, in combination with the 
existing volumes of the Ninth Edition, the Tenth Edition of that work, and also supplying a 
new, distinctive, and independent Library of Reference, dealing with Recent Events and 
Developments. Vol. II. forming vol. xxvi. of the complete work. New York: Encyclopedia 
Britannica Company. 
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material -status of the masses. The writer evidently agrees 
with this, and it is a most interesting statement, taken par- 
ticularly in the light of the recent words. of Sir Norman Lock- 
yer, President of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in his Southport address. Sir Lockyer argued 
that the one great need of England was brain- power. 

But this is a digression; yet it will prove the entertaining 
nature of this opening essay. 

The rest of the volume is a continued evidence of the high 
standard of the Britannica. The names of many of our coun- 
trymen are among its contributors: Carroll D. Wright, on 
“Building Societies”; Walter F. Wilcox; on the “Census” ; 
Charles F. Lummis, on “ California’; Bishop Lawrence, on 
“Phillips Brooks”; ex-Postmaster Smith, on “James G. 
Blaine”; Professor Sloane, of Columbia University, on ‘ Ban- 
croft,” the historian; Joseph Jefferson, on ‘Edwin Booth” ; 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, on ‘‘ Henry Ward Beecher”; and others. 
Add to this that articles on two American ‘cities, ‘“ Balti- 
more” and “Boston,” appear, and that even the national game 
of ‘ Base-ball” finds place in this same volume, and it will 
be seen that the Britannica is opening its eyes to things American. 

tIn biography, besides the articles already mentioned, there 
is one on “Bismarck” that is irreproachable in its discussion 
of his relations with the church; one on “ Browning,” and one 
on “Carlyle,” by Leslie Stephen; on “ John Bright,” and on 
“Lord Beaconsfield,” by Frederick Greenwood. Archzology 
is represented by an illuminating article on ‘‘ Babylonia,” by 
Professor Sayce; Christian Antiquity, by an article on the 
“Canons of Hippolytus’’; there is a discussion of “ Bacteri- 
ology of Cancer”; of “ Bimetallism”; and of “ Buddhism,” by 
Rhyo Davids; ‘“‘ Canada,” by G. M. Dawson. These are surely 
enough to make this second of the new volumes a noteworthy one. 


2.—DR. CLARKE’S LIFE OF LEO.* 


There was probably no layman in this country so well 
equipped to write a life of the late Pontiff as Richard H. 


* The Life of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., Vicar of Jesus Christ and Bishop of Rome ; 
Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church, 
Patriarch of the West, Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Pro- 
vinces, Sovereign of the Temporal Dominions of the Holy Catholic Church ; together with 
Extracts from his Pastoral? and Encyclicals. By Richard H. Clarke, LL,D., Author of Lives 
of the Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States, etc. Fully Illustrated, Philadel- 
phia: P. W. Ziegler & Co, 
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Clarke. His many biographies of’ deceased prelates have given 
hima skill and experience in estimating at their proper value 
the lives of ecclesiastical personages; and his historical sense: 
has enabled him to measure their influence on their: day and 
generation. It is natural that he should’ be selected’ to write 
an important life of Leo, and he has done it well. 

Ten years has-he spent in gathering material, in studying 
carefully contemporaneous events, in weighing the influence of 
movements and measures, and the portrait that he has painted 
is well rounded and perfect in its many details 

Of course the time has not come as yet to write a severely 
critical biography of Leo. The measure of his enduring great- 
ness.can only be judged accurately in the perspective of history. 
On the other hand a biography that is a mere eulogy is 
thrown aside as worthless. Dr. Clarke has held a just mean 
between the two extremes, and has presented Leo to us with 
discernment and historical sagacity. 

The relations of Leo with the church in the United States 
receives an extended treatment, probably for a double reason. 
Dr. Clarke knew that this portion of his subject would more 
readily interest American readers; and for a second important 
reason: he was thoroughly acquainted with the influence of 
Leo’s measures on the church in the United States. His esti- 
mate, therefore, of the controversy on ‘“ Americanism” is 
peculiarly just. Particularly is he emphatic on the point that 
whatever reason may have existed elsewhere for the Letter of 
the Holy Father, there was no “rift in the lute” when it 
was a question of the loyalty or orthodoxy of the American 
Catholics, as the Holy Father himself testified in no uncertain 
way in his later letter to the bishops. In his letter he said: 

“If we found pleasure in the state of things which pre- 
vailed among you when we first entered upon the charge of 
the Supreme Apostolate, now that we have advanced beyond 
twenty-four years in the same charge, we are constrained to 
confess that our first pleasure has never been diminished, but 
on the contrary has increased from day to day by reason of 
the increase of Catholicity among you.” 

Another merit of this biography is the fact that it in- 
cludes all the particulars of Leo’s death and burial. There are 
some blemishes in the proof-reading that in ‘such a work are 
unpardonable; as, for examples, in the spelling of names of 
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Ameritan bishops: Bourke for Butke, Nerez for’ Neraz, O'Day 
for O'Dea, Kinney for’ Kenny, and’ others: In the: illustra- 
tions‘ a‘ picture of Archbishop Hennessy is given as the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Dubuque: A little more care on the part 
of the publishers might have avoided’ these mistakes. 


3.—INDULGENCES, THEIR USE AND ABUSE.* 


The present volumes form the first French edition of the 
classical work of Father Lepicier, originally written in Italian. 
The work has been for some time translated into English, is 
well known to many readers, and has received universal praise. 
In its present form, however, the work has been much 
augmented and contains an additional preface by the author. 
The work of H.C. Lea, which has received considerable 
notoriety, and which makes bold claims for erudition but never 
attains it, was the occasion in part for this new publication. 
However, all who know this work of Father Lepicier at all 
will gladly welcome this latest result of his labors and rejoice 
to know that it has been translated into still another language. 

Father Lepicier handles his subject after the manner of a 
true scholar. His references are always to first authorities and 
to most reliable ones; he goes into the depths of every sub- 
ject; he leads the reader logically and safely to the funda- 
mental questions revealing to him the extent to which indul- 
gences are related to the most vital points of Catholic faith. 
To many Catholics this subject of indulgences may seem but 
a superficial one, and perhaps it is their ignorance in the matter 
which leads them into so many mistaken and oftentimes grave 
abuses. It is well known that Protestants have long found 
indulgences a great’ »stumbling-block to the Catholic faith; 
and not infrequently the ignorance of Catholics, their utter in- 
ability to explain a very common factor in their religion, causes 
that obstacle to remain. And yet the doctrine and the granting 
of indulgences is but an immediate logical outcome of the central 
truth of Christianity—the redemption of mankind by Jesus 
Christ. : 

We insert these remarks in order to show the timeliness and 
the utility of the present work. Father Lepicier’s volumes are 


* Les Indulgences: Leur Origine, leur Nature, leur Developpement. Par le R. P. Alexis M. 
Lepicier. Translated from the Italian. Two vols. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1902. 


. 
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suitable for the theologian and the layman,. for the .Catholic 
and the non-Catholic. The author, as we have said, treats the 
whole matter comprehensively. He begins with the. nature of 
sin and of good works, the culpability of the former, the 
nature of penance, the superabundant merits of Jesus Christ, 
and the communion of saints. In the second chapter he enters 
into the rational foundation of indulgences, the degrees of 
vicarious suffering, the true nature of an indulgence, and the 
origin of this expression in the Church. From this he pro- 
ceeds to the indulgences for the dead; their infallible applica- 
tion, in which opinion he differs from some theologians; and 
then treats of indulgences as regards Scripture and tradition. 
The second part of the first volume goes into a field of church 
history which has been worked over many times—that of peniten- 
tial discipline. The author shows himself well acquainted with 
its literature, and gives most interesting and instructive essays on 
the early practices with regard to penitents, their reconciliation, 
the treatment of the lapsi, the definitions of the early councils, 
early pilgrimages, etc. The historical argument by which he 
proves that through all ages the granting and gaining of in- 
dulgences have been the practice of Christendom is one of the 
best treated and most forcible of the work. 

The second volume treats of the development of indulgences, 
first from the tenth to the fifteenth century, after that of the 
Crusades and the indulgences attached to them, of the Great 
Jubilee of 1300, of many succeeding ones and of their extension ; 
and approaching the sixteenth century, he writes of the use 
and the abuse of indulgences, then a history of the revolt, 
the doctrine of Luther and his conduct, and of the providence 
of God with regard to the church. The work closes with a 
chapter that brings the history up to date, that draws a lesson 
from the philosophy of history, and concludes with a paragraph 
on the harmony between the true doctrine of indulgences and 
our own human nature. 

An excellent index completes the work. We can but pray 
that it will be appreciated as it ought to be, that its. readers 
will increase in numbers, and particularly that every priest will 
take advantage of its treasures. 
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The Tablet (8 Aug.): A leader on “The Fate of Douai” 

criticises the British Parliamentary leaders for their ap- 
_ parently lax handling of the confiscation of the English 

Benedictines’ property by the French government at 
Douai. In the conclusion of an article on “ The Bishop 
of London and Egbert’s Pontifical” is shown the incon- 
sistency of the London prelate in regard to the use of 
ritual in the Anglican services. 
(15 Aug.): Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., reviews two recent 
books treating of the Bible: “ Babel and Bible,” by 
Dr. Fred. Delitzsch, and “First Bible,” by Colonel 
Conder. Of the first he says that it is a much overrated 
book, and accounts for the interest, evidenced in it by 
the fact that it was delivered in lectures before the 
Kaiser, who wrote a public letter concerning it. Of 
Colonel Conder’s work he speaks in rather approving 
terms, and considers it to be of considerable value. 
(22 Aug.): A first instalment reviews the. Parliamentary 
paper containing the story of Lord Lansdowne’s sacri- 
fice of the British interests at Douai. The Rev. Wil- 
frid Lescher, O.P., contributes an article on “Leo XIII. 
and the .Scholastic Philosophy,” in which he comments 
upon the Encyclical ‘‘ terni Patris,” and tells what the 
late Pontiff did for the world by the Scholastic Philoso- 
phy. 

At the request of the Bishop of Limerick, is pub- 
lished correspondence between the Bishop and Mr. 
Philip Sidney of London, arising out of the publication 
by Mr. Sidney of an article in the Hibbert Journal con- 

taining references to “the sale of bogus relics.” The 
bishop’s stand is that Mr. Sidney was far from being 
acquainted with the matter of which he wrote, and that 
if such “sale of bogus relics” was carried on it was 
done so in secret without the knowledge of ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. The official correspondence of the British 
and French governments concerning the English Bene- 


. 
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dictines and ~Passionists ‘in “France “is “begun “in ~ this 
issue. 

(29 Aug.): Announcement is made of the appointment 
of the “Right “Rev. “Francis “Bourne, Bishop of ~South- 
wark, to succeed Cardinal Vaughan in the see of West- 
minster. An appreciation .and short sketch of, the new 
archbishop’s life is given. | 

‘Wilfrid Ward contributes the first instalment of an 
article entitled “‘An English Benedictine .House,” being 
a.sketch’of a community of, Benedictine nuns now estab- 
lished at Oulton in Staffordshire, England. _ 

The Roman Correspondent gives some interesting 
items ‘in connection with the election and attitude of 
Pope Pius X., and reports that Italy is, eagerly, awaiting 
the publication of the first encyclical. 

International Journal of Ethics (July): An Emerson .Memorial 
meeting. was held at the University of Chicago last May, 
and two of the papers read on, that occasion are given 
in this number. In the first, entitled ‘ Emerson—the 
Philosopher of Democracy,” Professor Dewey, of the 
university, deprecates those who would deny, to Emer- 
son the title of Philosopher, and predicts that ‘‘the 
coming century may well make evident what is just 
dawning, that Emerson is not only a. philosopher, but 
that he is the Philosopher of Democracy”; and says 
further that ‘‘Even the worshippers of that which to- 
day goes by the name of .success, those .who bend to 
millions and incline to imperialisms, may lower their 
standard, and give at least a passing assent to the final 
word of Emerson’s philosophy, the identity of Being, 
unqualified and immutable, with Character.’ 

In the second article, under the heading: ‘‘ Emer- 
son’s Views of Society and Reform,” Mr. William M. 
Salter claims Emerson as being “one of the. chief in- 
fluences for reform in the second quarter of the last 
century.” After reviewing Emersén’s work as a re- 
former .Mr. Salter thus concludes: ‘I look for a reli- 
gion once more that shall believe in the infinite in man, 
that shall teach the doctrine of the soul, and.no one 
makes such and all divine possibilities. credible like him 
whom we are honoring to-day—Ralph Waldo: Emerson.” 
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: «Mr. .R.,Bren of Birmingham, Eng., in-an article on 
““The, Ethics of St. Paul,” .says that “In the ethical 
development within the church no ;teacher .counts for 
- more than Paul.” He writes sympathetically of St. 
Paul's ethics, and sexpresses the opinion that: ‘This 
-dominant ethical strain of the Apostle keeps him alive, 
makes him intelligible for us to-day, in spite of his 
Jewish accents, of his. methods of argument learnt in 
the Rabbinical -schools.. His-largeness of manhood ap- 
- peals to us powerfully. He approaches to modern ways 
of thinking at many points.” 

The Month (Sept.): Fr.. Herbert. Thurston contributes an in- 
teresting article on ‘‘Conclaves past and present.” The 
paper is enriched by some quaint pictures, representing 
“the plan” of several, famous conclaves of the past. 

The Countess de Courson writes about the long ex- 
ile in France of Mary Beatrice of Modena. Sister 
Mary Wilfrid, O.S.D., describes her conversion to the 
Catholic Church, and the peace and joy she found in 
“the church founded upon the Rock against which no 
heresies can prevail, the Visible Church of. God with its 
Visible Head.” 

The acts of the Jesuit “consult,” held in London on 
April 24, 1678, which became in the hands of Titus 
Oates a'treasonable “consult,” at which it. was resolved 
to kill King Charles II., are given. Needless to say, 
nothing except questions concerning the society were 
discussed. 

A quotation is given from an article in the February 
number of the Missionary Herald, of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, by a certain Rev. S. Holman Bentley, 
of Walther’s Station, Lower Congo, in which the Catho- 
lic missionaries laboring in the same field are accused 
of immoral teaching. He says: ‘Many times I have 
heard those who have received Roman teaching say 
that they would not like to follow our religion,.for our 
God is too exacting. They as Roémanists can do as 
they like, so long as they confess to the priests; our 
people. cannot lie, steal, live impure lives, dance and 
drink; but they have no such restrictions.” The in- 
trinsic impossibility of this charge is. evident from the 


. 
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fact that the Missionary Fathers at Tumbeg are Redemp- 
torists, who have never -been accused of erring on’ 'the 
side of laxity. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (July): The recent work of 
Pére Lagrange, La Méthode Historique a propos de 
Ll’ Ancien Testament, receives the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of M..Ermoni. The reviewer takes occasion to ap- 
plaud the spirit of the great Dominican, who, he says, 
in these delicate ‘matters of Scriptural criticism, is 
neither too bold nor too conservative—a judgment of 
Pére Lagrange now becoming generally prevalent. Jos- 
eph Leblanc discusses the old question. of what Ter- 
tullian means by his apparently materialistic view of 
the soul. He scruples not to say that even from the 
date of the Afologeticus Tertullian believed in a mate- 
rial construction of the human soul, and that, as the 
unfortunate African fell away to Montanism, his material- 
istic views became more pronounced. M. Turmel gives 
a succinct summary of what the patrologists of the day 
think of the so-called Lpistle of Barnabas. His article 
is merely a catalogue of opinions concerning the date, 
authorship, and contents of this apostolic writing. 

La Quinzaine (1 Aug.): In an able article on ‘The Church 
and Present Social Needs’ Abbé Guibert discusses the 
position of the Catholic Church in reference to the 
needs and tendencies of modern society. In answer to 
the objection so frequently urged by the enemies of re- 
ligion, that the church is opposed to all true progress, 
an enemy to the modern spirit of individual liberty, as 
well as a menace to the social peace and security, the 
author shows, by a straightforward appeal to the spirit 
and teaching of the religion of Christ, as well as to its 
history past and present, that the church has always 
and above all else proclaimed and upheld the innate 
dignity and worth of the individual man, his personal 
rights and liberties, and that as in the past, so now 
within the Church of Christ is to be found a saving 
balm for all the wounds of suffering. humanity, a sure 
remedy and safe solution for the many evils and per- 
plexing problems that beset our modern society. 

(16 Aug.): The continuation of a series of interesting 
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articles on the marriage question by George Fonsegrive. 
Discussing the much-vexed problem of divorce, the 
writer points out its alarming increase within the past 
half- century; the methods employed. and arguments 
adduced by its advocates, and finally some of the re- 
sulting ,evils that threaten the family, home, and society 
re 
(1 Sept.) : .Writing of the mission of the modern 
critic in the field of art, Camille Manclair points to the 
necessity of, a closer, more sympathetic understanding 
. between the , artist and his judge, as also an increased 
sense.of responsibility, and greater technical knowledge 
of his art on the part of the critic. , 

_ In reference to a book recently published “ Paul 
Thureau- Daugin on the Catholic Renaissance in England, 
Adolphe Lair contributes .an interesting account of the 
Oxford Movement, with a sketch of the principal figures, 
Newman, Manning, Wiseman, and concludes, by. pointing 
out, as an encouraging ,example to the church of France, 
the marvellous results achieved in the cause. of God 
and religion by this handful of earnest. men, in perfect 
sympathy with the intellectual.and social life of their 
age and country. ; ih oy 

Le Correspondant (10 Aug.): In-.an article entitled “une grande 

gréve Americaine” Albert Gigot gives a brief history of 
the late coal strike in Pennsylvania. The author traces 
it step by.step in its origin, causes, development, and 
finally its peaceful and satisfactory settlement by the 
commission appointed by President Roosevelt. 
(25 Aug.): “France et Angleterre” is an attempt to 
explain the causes of the present friendly relations be- 
tween France and England. A review of the conditions, 
foreign and domestic, of the British Empire plainly shows, 
the writer declares, why it is England’s interest to be 
friendly to France. .Referring to the humiliations that 
-France has suffered at the hands of England in the past, 
he advises caution in dealing with this powerful enemy 
of the past who now comes bearing the “olive branch 
of peace.’ : 

Etudes (Aug.): Léonce de Grandmaison begins in this issue 


a. series of articles on Harnack’s Die Mission und 
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Ausbreitung des Christenthums in den ersten dret Jahrhun- 
derten, in which he proposes to briefly summarize the 
leading ideas of that great work, which he believes mani- 
fests more than any of Professor Harnack’s works his 
profound knowledge of ancient ecclesiastical history and 
literature, his artful manner of dealing with facts, his 
desire to be impartial, and his respect of the character 
and ‘virtue of our early fathers in the faith. 

du Monde Invisible (July): Mgt. Elie Méric, continuing 
his discussion of the interaction between the human body 
and soul, sets forth in detail his theories concerning the 
possible existence and function of an electric fluid in the 
body, and calls attention to the opinions and observations 
of Dr. Jodko, of St. Petersburg, which he thinks sup- 
ports his own hypothesis. 

The editor calls to the notice of his readers the 
detailed account of an apparition given by ‘a learned 
and pious clergyman,” Abbé E. D. It is the story of a 
young novice in a convent in France, who is said to 
have seen and conversed with a religious who six 
months after death appeared to the novice to beseech 
her prayers and assistance. 

Science Catholique (Aug.): Abbé Fontaine finds that Abbé 
Loisy’s doctrine in /’Evangile et l’Eglise is equally as 
rationalistic as that of the- Protestant faculty of Paris, the 
extreme German rationalizing Protestants, and Matthew 
Arnold—whom the writer seems to consider still living. 

In his continued study of the Apologetic problem, 
M. le Chanoine Gombault exposes the vice of the tradi- 
tionalist method. Dr. Surbled follows up his recent 
article on the therapeutic value of hypnotism as an aid 
in courts of justice. 

Annales de la Philosophie Chrétienne (June): Abbé Desjardins 
writes on the manner in which the various vices and 
virtues are typified in the architectural monuments of 
the thirteenth century, chiefly in France. Abbé Martin 
discusses the demonstrative value of prophecy. Under 
the heading Dogme et Raison is to be found a consider- 
able correspondence received by the editor in response 
to his suggestion that the readers of this periodical 
should express their views as to the best means of meet- 
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ing the prevalent opposition to all. dogma. Though 
most of the letters are somewhat wide of the mark, they 
are interesting as showing the state of mind prevailing 
among many of the French clergy. One writer declares 
that in the very large diocese to which he belongs, the 
congregation which controls ecclesiastical education there: 
has, as a preventive measure against heterodoxy, succeeded 
in suppressing the teaching of English and German in the 
little seminaries. Another writes of the diocesan con- 
. ferences: Certains de nos confréres, qui n’ont jamais lu 
la Bible, prennent des airs de docteur, ils tranchent 
toutes les questions, ou plutét ils les éloignent-par ces 
mots: rationalisme, négation de la divinité de Jésus- 
Christ, Kantianisme, etc. 
Thomiste (July-Aug.): The professor of moral philoso- 
phy in the Catholic Institute supports the thesis that a 
demonstrative proof of God’s existence may -be drawn 
from the idea of moral sanction. In Le Surnaturel et 
l’Apologétique P. Mercier, showing: that miracles are the 
indispensable proof of the supernatural, the apologist 
must beware of ceding so far to rationalistic tendencies 
as to depreciate in any way the value of this proof. 
R. P. Jansen, C.SS.R., criticises adversely the statement 
made by the Civilta Cattolica, that the Holy See favored 
probabiliorism so far as to: indicate a desire that this 
system should finally prevail over probabilism. 

La Revue Générale: This number opens with a eulogy of Leo 
XIII. by Mgr. de T’Serclaes, and a thoughtful review 
of the late pontificate by Mgr. Lamy. M. du Bled, in 
his paper on the occult sciences, treats principally of 
chiromancy in France, and expresses the opinion that 
it contains a grain of truth. M. Pety de Thozée dis- 
cusses the causes and consequences of the decrease of 
the birth rate. There is a very attractive description of 
some of the scenery along the lower Rhine and the 
Moselle from M. Ferdinand Séverin. 

Religiosi (May-June): Padre Semeria summarizes the 
history of the Galileo case. He warns us against two 
extreme states of mind regarding it, first that of un- 
believers who declare that the incident either com- 
promises infallibility or sets the church in opposition to 
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science. Nothing of the kind follows from the event. 
The church's infallibility never was in question, and 
this isolated error of a congregation of theologians by 
no means fixes the attitude of the church. The other 
extreme is that of unwise apologists who dismiss the 
whole matter as though due entirely to Galileo’s own 
perverse insistence, making him out as altogether wrong 
and the Index and Inquisition as altogether right. 
Galileo’s glory, as it was also the cause of his misfor- 
tune, was in holding the Copernican theory not only as 
a mere possibility, a mathematical hypothesis, but also 
as a scientific hypothesis. He lived and died faithful to 
the church, and his gase is a perpetual warning to theo- 
logians that they be not .intemperate in preferring the 
charge of heresy. 

Civilta Cattolica (15 Aug.): An article on the meaning and 
scope of the Index gives warning against the notion 
that because a book is not actually on the Index it may 
be read with impunity. The actual list of prohibited 
books is small, for the Index-Congregation cannot take 
cognizance of every work of evil tendency appearing 
from our multitudinous presses. Consequently, in judg- 
ing of this matter of doubtful books, one must not con-. 
sider the question settled by the titles in the catalogue 
of the Index, but must go to the general rules laid 
down for our guidance by ecclesiastical authority, rules 
which are solemnly carried out in a certain specified 
number of cases by the Congregation of the Index. 
These rules are contained in Leo XIII.’s Constitution 
“Officiarum ac Munerum,” and should be read, in order 
that the wider principles of the matter be understood. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Aug.): F. Nobili-Vitelleschi, comment- 
ing upon a French volume concerning the decadence of 
the Latin races, says that not by abandonment of Catholi- 
cism, but rather by conforming to the inexorable pro- 
gress of the world, will these peoples avoid decay. 
T. M., in writing of the United States of America and 
the Disunited States of Europe, says that the zsthetes 
of old Europe may well pardon a certain carelessness 
of form in Americans, who are such lovers of truth and 
such fortunate doers of good. 
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(16 Aug.): G. Grabinski writes appreciatively of New- 
man’s conversion and the Catholic revival in England. 
From the Cittadino of Genoa is quoted an interesting 
letter about a visit to Tolstoi, by Padre Semeria and 
Prof. Minocchi, the Italian scholars. 

y Fe (Sept.): P. Amado appeals to the Catholics of 
Spain, in the name of national honor and of religion, 
to prevent clerical exemption from military service beirg 
abolished or restricted. P. Aicardo writes against a 
project now on foot to adapt the public instruction on 
foreign models, saying that “English, or German, or 
French, or Yankee instruction, though good for the peo- 
ple of those parts, is unsuited to the Spanish youth, 
whose education must reproduce the noble and generous 
type of his forefathers.” 


Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Aug.): Rev. O. Pfulf, S.J., con- 


Revue 


tributes a most appreciative estimate of the life and 
character of Orestes A. Brownson, whom he believes to 
be the greatest son that the United States has as yet 
given to the church—‘‘ An American to the very mar- 
row, passionately devoted to the Republic and filled 
with pride of its solidity and strength.” The writer 
treats at considerable length of Dr. Brownson’s conver- 
sion to Catholicism, and dwells on his ability as a phi- 
losopher and polemist, and the influence which he wielded 
in these fields in behalf of the church. 

des Questions Scientifique (July): M. le Mis de Nadaillac, 
writing on “South Africa,” describes the entrance, in 
the year 1890, of Cecil Rhodes and his party into what 
was then a wild and unknown district. He shows how 
wonderful is the transformation which Mr. Rhodes by 
his genius and perseverance wrought in that desert in 
the heart of Africa, giving a lengthy description of its 
condition at present and its prospects for continued 
prosperity. 








+ Comment on Current Topics. + 











A thrill of pleasure surely has been felt by 

Pope Pius X. every Catholic in America at some indica- 

tions of the personal disposition of Pope 
Pius X, 

His openly expressed dislike to be shut up “in that box”— 
the sede gestatoria, his welcome to the laboring people of 
Rome; his informality of reception in audiences; his lunching 
with his friend Perosi, the musician; his partial suppression of 
the. Swiss Guard; his ordering of a table “set for four” to 
dine with his secretaries—whatever of absolute exactness these 
reports possess, there is conveyed at any rate a personal ten- 
dency towards democratic simplicity which evokes at once a 
pleasurable response in the heart of every man born and bred 
in the atmosphere of democratic institutions. 

No exaggeration is intended either of fact or inference. It 
is not to be forgotten that the government of the church, even 
humanly, is the exercise of a “ world power.” The administra- 
tion of merely executive functions over three hundred million 
persons throughout the entire globe; in all kinds of countries 
and races; all manner of social and political organizations ; 
customs and habits; circumstances and requirements; means 
of influence and guidance—all this involves a system of prece- 
dents and order, an intrinsic complexity and importance of 
function, which from the natural, physical point of view alone, 
demands formality and conservatism of method, at times ob- 
noxious in some quarters, and perhaps almost inadequate in 
others. 

But, on the whole, it is true of this modern age that the 
trend of its thought and inclination is democratic, and it is 
best led and taught by democratic ways. Whatever tends 
towards our own standards of life and intercourse, of rela- 
tion between men as men, if it respects the sacredness of 
lawful authority, of office and of function—that surely must 
elicit the readiest and heartiest response of freemen. 

All hail, then, to Pope Pius X.!_ The world has welcomed him 
enthusiastically. With triple reverence do we hail the spiritual 
powers with which he is endowed by his office—reverence all 
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the deeper because it goes beyond personality and form to the 
spiritual Faith that invests its object with highest sacredness— 
divine power and infallible guidance in official teaching. 


_ The question of the endurance of the Con- 

France and the cordat is becoming’ a most momentous one 

Concordat. in France. The late unveiling of a statue of 

Renan was not so much a tribute to the man 
as to the principles which he sought to propagate and their 
practicability at the present day. It was seized upon by the 
friends and supporters of the Combes ministry to press still 
further their war against religion. The speeches were of the 
most extreme type, and that the aim of the present government 
is ultimately to wipe out all religion is scarcely beyond doubt. 
M. Pressense’s bill for disestablishment is receiving many sup- 
porters; the death of religious belief is the topic of open dis- 
cussion by leading writers in the reviews; M. Combes has re- 
peatedly declared that if present conditions continue the Con- 
cordat must go. 

Whether its discontinuance would be advantageous or not 
to the Church is a question much discussed. It was lately pre- 
sented to the Bishops of France. Some denounced its con- 
tinuance in unmistakable terms; others championed it almost 
as strongly; still others spoke in a guarded manner, and would 
not commit themselves absolutely, leaving the matter to the 
Holy See. 

The strongest repudiator of the Concordat under the present 
exasperating conditions in France is Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop 
of La Rochelle. These are his courageous and inspiring words 
to his people: “A truce to considerations of merely human 
character when it is a question of the liberty of the church, of 
its right to live, to preach, to make a conquest of souls by the 
truth and in charity. Whether the Concordat is more and 
more destined to say all that our enemies make it say, and to 
say no longer what it has hitherto proclaimed so loudly, it is 
now for us nothing more than a deplorable piece of -dupery. 
Nothing is worse than to feel that we are being strangled by 
the very hand which should protect us. 

“There are men who cannot be despised, who must be 
reckoned with; the men who think nothing of their own wel- 
fare, of money, and even of life itself. Let us be such. The 
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spectacle of men of God held in the: leash for a‘ little bread 
and material: protection by the promoters of unbelief will ever 
be regarded with supreme pity; and what will seem inexplica- 
ble to the generations to come is that we, Catholics and French- 
men, men free by national temperament -and grace, have so 
long delayed to cry: ‘We have had our fill of slavery and we 
will have no more of it!’” 


The religious situation in the Philippines is 
gradually settling itself in a way that will 
conduce ultimately to the best interest of 
the church and the people in the islands. 
In this permanent settlement there were a-few points which, 
themselves having been finally settled, furnished the basis of 
the arrangement. One of these points is the‘ permanency of 
the American occupation. To most people there never was a 
doubt about this. Some few,- however,’ ‘imagined that the 
American authorities would withdraw in time. But ‘even thé 
ones least disposed to realize that the flag is there to stay have 
come now to accept the‘ situatidn as a permanent one. 

With this in- view the church has accommodated herself to 
existing arrangements, and four able and sagacious men have 
been selected to occupy important sees. ‘ These newly con- 
secrated bishops have taken the opportunity of their presence 
in New York to pay their respects to the President, and to 
each the President has affirmed his policy. It is simply this: 
The prime necessity of a successful administration in the Philip- 
pines is to make the people contented; the people will not be 
contented if they are suffered to rest under the impression that 
the American government is non-Catholic in its personnel or 
inimical to the church in its administration of affairs. Hence 
the bishops who are the evangels of the newer life for the 
church there, while they went to Rome for their consecration 
and spiritual authority, they called on the President to get his 
assurances of hearty good will and God-speed, and they come 
to the people with both the authority of Rome and the sym- 
pathy of America. 

As to other points st settlement, the church will in all 
probability be placed under the administration of the legislation 
of the Council of Baltimore. The old Canon Law ofa neces- 
sity will fall into desuetude, because it is founded on “the 
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benefice,” and now the benefice is a thing of the past. The 
separation of church and state throws the support of the clergy 
back on the voluntary offerings of the people, and in the long 
run the type of Catholic’ developed under this system will be 
vigorous, loyal, and devoted. The new policy will be to give 
the native every opportunity of development. There will’ be 
no position of dignity and responsibility to which he may not 
aspire. As for the religious orders, they will be necessary for 
the betterment of the church. It is hoped that their monetary 
affairs will be settled in the early future, so that they can go 
back among the people as missionaries. They have been an 
integral part of the church in the Philippines and their useful- 
ness is not by any means at an end. They may. become most 
efficient auxiliaries of the bishops in caring for the spiritual 
needs of the people. '-With the wisdom that has always charac- 
terized the policy of religious orders they will readily see that 
the old order has changed, and that it will be necessary to 
adapt themselves to the new: state of affairs. The scarcity of 
priests in the islands is so notable that the bishops must avail 
themselves of the religious, and the religious will see that their 
success in the work of evangelization will be secured by subor- 
dinating themselves to the supreme spiritual authority of the 
bishops. 
The question of “Trades Unionism” is des- 
tined to become of paramount. importance 
during the coming year. Whether a man 
is at liberty to sell his labor how and in what manner he 
choses, and whether the law will protect him in this liberty, 
are problems which perplex our best publicists. A case is 
now before the tribunal of public opinion for discussion and 
settlement—that of the Miller case in Washington. The 
methods adopted during the past summer by some of the labor 
leaders, of compelling men to labor as and how they deem 
best, “to strike” when it seems advantageous to the interest 
of the men, and so on, are doing not a little to paralyze the 
industrial interests of the country. It will soon become a 
question whether the moneyed interests of the country will 
not be obliged to yield the complete management of their 
business to the leaders of the labor unions, and if there should 
be any official settlement either in public sentiment or in any 
authoritative tribunal that trade unions are supreme, that they 
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can compel every wage-earner to work as they dictate or not 
work at all, it would be most fatal to progress. Labor is as 
absolutely dependent on capital as capital is on labor, and if 
capital is made a slave by labor to do its behests, to employ 
whom and in the manner only as labor says, it will retire 
from the field of industry, and not only will all progress be 
stopped but the best interest of labor will be defeated. The 
oath of the International Typographical Union has never been 
strictly interpreted, nor do the members themselves desire 
that it shall be. Otherwise it would place trades unionism 
above both church and state. But that such an oath could be 
deliberately written out and exacted by organizers, only goes 
to show that there is no limit to which certain unwise leaders 
will not go in order to secure their ends. Labor has certain 
undoubted rights; one of them is to organize to protect itself, 
another is freedom from oppression, and still another is to be 
paid a living wage; but in the great .struggle that is now on 
to secure these rights, the greatest care must be exercised not 
to violate certain other fundamental rights that are included 
within the personal liberties guaranteed to every citizen. 


Again the cry goes up loud and pitiful 

Macedonia and the from the people of Macedonia to the Chris- 

Turk tian nations, to the lovers of human justice, 

to come over and help them. Eight times 

during the last century did the same appeal go forth, and 

eight times was it unheeded because the ears of the Powers 

were waxed deaf with selfishness. And the unspeakable Turk, 

in the murdered men, women, and children at Adrianople, 

in the score of villages devastated through Monastir, in the 

unholy massacres reported from many other places, only repeats 
what he has done many, many times before. 

If there were signs, even the smallest, of his improvement, 
of his sorrow, or of his amendment, his case might not be so 
utterly exasperating. But he has learnt nothing in all his five 
and a half centuries of contact with civilization; nay, rather 
has he held himself up as the scourge of Christianity and of 
all progress. Every power of Europe knows his deceit, his 
hatred of the Christian, his determination to ride roughshod, like 
the Vandals of old, over every law of human justice and of 
human toleration. Every power of Europe has its own courts 
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in Turkey where it can see that justice is done to its own sub- 
jects, and its post-offices, in order that its mail may not be 
opened and stolen. 

Why is the Turk thus tolerated and endured? The Powers, 
if they but wished, could drive him from the continent of 
Europe within a month; yet their jealousy, their mutual fear of 
one another, their supreme selfishness and desire to acquire 
advantageous territory, cause them to stand off, while on the 
altar of that greed thousands of helpless victims are being 
offered up in sacrifice to the unspeakable Turk. 

If the world once arose in its thousands, and marched 
across deserts to save a tomb from desecration, what ought it 
do to-day, if it has advanced in “ civilization” and ‘ humani- 
tarianism,” to save—not a tomb, but thousands of its fellow- 
men and women from death and an infamy worse than death? 
But there are so many obstacles in the way, we are told at 
every turn. 

The Bulgarians’ latest appeal to. the Christian Powers, ask- 
ing them to force Turkey to use legitimate methods of war- 
fare, has gone unheeded. Bulgaria herself threatens to rise, 
and with the Macedonians, and perhaps the Servians, she could 
put an army in the field that would make the Turks tremble, 
for it is known that their army is not well equipped.’ If Bul- 
garia conquered, she would become the most important state 
of the Balkans, and thus incur the enmity of Russia and Aus- 
tria. No matter where one turns or for what solution he seeks, 
there looms up a great, threatening power, while in its shadow 
the Turk continues to massacre. 

But may Bulgaria rise—even if her rising put a torch to 
the powder-magazine of Europe; for when the clouds of war 
will have cleared away, the Turk will not be seen on the con- 
tinent—a consummation most devoutly to be wished. 
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ITH much sorrow we received the news of the sudden death of John A. 
Mooney, LL.D., who was one of the most devoted friends of the Colum- 
bian Reading Union. His lamented death was the result of an accidental fall 
at Hurricane, in the Adirondacks, where he was staying with a party of 
friends. His party had taken an afternoon drive to Clifford Falls, about four 
miles from the Wiley House. Mr. Mooney left the carriage to get a better 
view of the gorge from the brink of the precipice, and fell into a crevice the 
top of which was covered over with thick brushwood. He dropped about 
fourteen feet, striking his head on the rocks below. He received a fracture 
of the skull, and did not regain consciousness, dying a few minutes later. 

John A. Mooney’s father was a well-known brownstone dealer of New 
York, and the son had always lived in this city. He was educated at St. 
Francis Xavier’s and St. John’s College, Fordham. From the former institu- 
tion he received the degree of LL.D. Mr. Mooney was a man of broad schol- 
arship. He was the author of a number of books, among them being the 
Life of Giordano Bruno and Criticisms of the Modern French Novelists. One 
of his latest writings is a life of Archbishop Corrigan, of whom he was an 
intimate friend. Besides. his general attainmenis, he had the reputation of 
being one of the best Dante scholars in this city. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to Catholic magazines. 

Dr. Mooney was a bachelor, and left no immediate relatives. He was 2 
member of the Union League and Catholic Clubs. The funeral took place 
from St. Agnes’ Church, East Forty-third Street, the pastor of which, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry A. Brann, was an intimate friend of Mr. Mooney. During 
the Mass of requiem the church was filled with the many friends of the de- 
ceased. Dr. Brann was the celebrant of the Mass. The Rev. Thomas F. 
Myhan, rector of St. Ann’s, was deacon, and the Rev. Joseph McLoughlin, 
S.J., a godchild of Mr. Mooney, was the sub-deacon. An eloquent eulogy 
was pronounced by the Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. His Grace, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Farley, who was present within the sanctuary, performed the 
final absolution. One of Dr. Mooney’s latest contributions to literature was 
published in the New York Z7imes—April 18, 1903— dealing with the study of St. 
Francis of Assisi among non-Catholics. It is an excellent specimen of his keen 
penetration, incisive style, and varied learning, and as it may assist many of 
our readers in forming their opinions on a complicated subject it is here 
in part reproduced: 

Following the old school of Protestant writers who could find little to 
admire in any saint and much to condemn in every friar, a new schoo] now 
arose that discovered many virtues in Francis at least; virtues, however, that 
marked him as ‘‘ Lutherist ” rather than Catholic. Even Henry Thode, whose 
labored studies of early Franciscan art should have served him better, joined 
the gentle Francis and the ungentle Luther as brother reformers. Others 
there have been to claim Francis as one of that elusive band fancifully denomi- 
nated ‘‘ the precursors of the Reformation.” 

Now the rationalists have seized poor little Francis, and they seem bound 
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to make him one of their own. The tall pedestal upon which they have lifted 
him is none too high, though it is much too narrow at the base, and the foun- 
dation is as wabbly as their most weak reason and reasoning. Credit is none 
the less due them for giving a quietus to the, fanciful notion that St. Francis 
of Assisi was a thirteenth century Protestant, or a precursor of Luther and 
Calvin, any more than of Henry VIII. or of Cranmer or John Knox. 

Though differing from Renan in details, M. Sabatier’s view of St. Francis 
is radically the same. Francis is rather a most beauteous flower on the ever- 
blooming tree of humanity than one lovely blossom among the thousands 
that have burgeoned from the ever-blooming wood of the cross, or one shining 
jewel in the crown of the Catholic faith—a crown in which the believer sees 
new gems set from day to day, as Heaven wills. And thus the saint of Paul 
Sabatier and of those who follow in his tracks, however winning a person, is 
no-true saint, but a mere natural good man, in whom the supernatural is no 
living source of the visible spiritual life. The Christianity that Sabatier thinks 
he perceives in Francis is not the clearly defined Credo of the sdint, but, in- 
stead, the unformulated, variable philosophy of the writer’s private brand of 
rationalism. Most affectionate, expansive, in the expression of his regard for 
his hero, he admires especially one of the saint’s many virtues—the virtue of 
poverty. Poverty, poverty, the beauty of poverty, the ideal perfection of the 
poverty of Francis, the injustice, the harm done to mankind by those who 
lowered the saint’s ideal—such is the burden of his artful song. 

Had not Paul Sabatier written his Vie de St. Francois d’ Assise, it is more 
than probable that A. Macdonell’s book, The Sons of Francis, would never 
have seen the light. After his own fashion, the later writer has elaborated 
portraits that the French guide had already sketched. Among the sons of 
Francis he has placed those who were and those who were not sons of the 
saint. He, too, is a lover of the Zoverello, an enthusiastic lover, and his en- 
thusiasm, not for the saint alone, but for a few of his early companions also, 
is so youthful, so hearty, that he cannot fail to disarm even those who love 
truth more than passion or sentiment unmeasured. 

Having frankly warned his readers that he is biassed, A. Macdonell lays 
down a proposition lovers of truth cannot accept. No one can faithfully write 
a saint’s life who is not a psychologist, so Mr. Macdonell asserts. Fore- 
warned, forearmed—we know the historical and the biographical psychologist; 
they are both arrant romancers. Remembering M. Renan’s rare psychologi- 
cal art, and with the evidence before him of Sabatier’s expertness, A. Mac- 
donell should have hesitated about boasting of his own modest talent. 

In the thirteenth century every Catholic was bound, as every Catho- 
lic is to-day, by the teaching of Christ, who, practising poverty, condemned 
not at all wéalth honestly acquired and charitably used. Should A. Macdonell 
be deeply disturbed because the Idea of St. Francis was, as he mistakenly 
imagines, destroyed, we see nothing to hinder his revival of the Idea by giving 
all that he has to the poor and then following the Master. That Francis, 
honoring poverty, conferred extraordinary benefits on Italy and on the rest of 
Europe during the thirteenth century and after, there can be no doubt— 
economic benefits; and we can see that before long some student less psycho- 
logical and more scientific than the author of the Sons of Francis, will be led 
to measure these benefits,.and perhaps to draw a lesson that will be fruitful 
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among the economists and the sociologists of the future. For nigh seven 
centuries the ideals of St. Francis have been operative. To-day they are 
operative. Many sons has the sainted poor little man of Assisi—Friars 
Minor, Capuchins, Observantins, Conventuals, Récollets—all seeking this very 
day to serve mankind in all ways, like their lovable and loving father and 
patron. JoHN A. MOOoNEY. 

* * * 

We are indebted to the Hon. F. A. Latchford, of Toronto, Canada, for a 
pamphlet containing the account of an expedition in August, 1902, to deter- 
mine the location of the old Huron Village of St. Ignace II., where Brébeuf 
and Lalemant were put to death March 16-17, 1649. The investigation was 
under the direction of the Rev. A. E. Jones, S.J. A brief description of the 
place is given in the following extract from the report: 

As a lookout for the child of the forest, grown familiar with the ways of 
the wilderness, and with his keen vision sharpened still more by his every-day 
contact with nature in her every mood, the site of St. Ignace was a near ap- 
proach to the ideal. And had it not been for the innate apathy of the Hu- 
ron, of which Brébeuf time and again complained, St. Ignace, instead of falling 
an easy prey to the enemy, might have proved the bulwark of the nation. But 
he lacked the vigilance of the Mohawk and the Seneca, and paid dearly for 
allowing himself to be lulled into the quietude of a false security. 

Turning towards the north and north-east, the eye ranged over the waters of 
Sturgeon Bay and the greater Matchedash, and took in a wide stretch of country 
in the Muskoka district, while, a little further east, it swept over Gloucester 
Pool, the mouth of the Severn, and no small extent of the North (or Black) 
River Valley. But all these local advantages, as rehearsed above, all the 
charms of the panorama which unfolds itself before the gaze of one standing on 
the site of St. Ignace, might well be dismissed from thought with a passing note 
of admiration, were not memories of a far higher order of excellence woven 
round it. Vastly grander visions of the beautiful and sublime in nature are 
to be met with within the confines of this great Dominion, and in an endless 
variety of kind, from the beetling crags of Trinity Rock,.the towering mass of 
Cape Eternity on the Saguenay, to the fairy scenes of enchanting beauty in the 
Islands of the St. Lawrence; from Niagara, with its deafening roar of waters 
plunging to depths unknown, to the silent solitudes of the Selkirks, whose 
glittering peaks cleave the very clouds above—all these and others surpass it 
immeasurably, either in majesty of outline or in perfection of detail. 

But no spot on the wide expanse of this continent was hallowed by a no- 
bler sacrifice for the Master than was consummated on this hill-top a few acres 
in extent, and which lay for two centuries and a half lost in the recesses of the 
forest. There where we were standing stood, long since, two Christian heroes 
whose lives ebbed slowly away amidst unspeakable torments. Unlike the mar- 
tyrs of old who stood in the great amphitheatres of Rome, awaiting death from 
the wild beasts of the arena, they had no friends among the onlookers to en- 
courage them by voice or gesture. They stood alone in the wilderness of the 
New World with a few neophytes, sharers in their sufferings, among a howling 
band of savages, more ferocious than lion or leopard... And as the flames 
curled round their blistering and lacerated limbs, the smoke of the sacrifice as- 
cended as sweet incense to the throne of the Eternal... JMC. M. 











“(THE SAINTS IN PARADISE.’’"—By FRA ANGELICO. 














